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POLITICAL PARTIES AND THE 
NEXT ELECTION’ 


III. The Liberal Appeal 


By F. Kincstey GriFFiTH 


O write upon this subject when the election in 
| question is still probably a clear twelve months 
ahead, would, in any case, be a difficult and 








speculative task, since in such an interval of time 
new issues may always arise or new political alignments be 
formed which would disturb the basis of the writer’s present 
estimate. But on this occasion there is a special and peculiarly 
uncertain factor arising out of the nature of the Government 
of the day. It was elected without any specific programme, 
except to deal with the financial crisis, and restore confidence 
and stability. Once that task was accomplished (and no one 
should deny credit to the Government for its fulfilment), it 
became a matter of conjecture whether a genuinely national 
policy could be discovered, or whether the vast conservative 
majority would yield to the temptation of imposing their 
own traditional views wholesale upon their allies. The 
answer was really given when Mr. Neville Chamberlain, on 
the Second Reading of the Imports Duties Bill, claimed that 
measure as a triumph for the policy of his illustrious father. 
That was the declaration of a party victory and it was so viewed 
by the House. From that time onward strictly conservative 
views on Tariffs, Land Values, Agriculture, Public Works, 
and Unemployment Relief have prevailed, and it is now 
clear that the same thing will happen in the matter of 
armaments. The India Bill provides the obvious exception; 
otherwise there is practically no humiliation which the non- 


1 Previous articles in this series by Robert Boothby, M.P., and the Rt. Hon. H. B. 
Lees-Smith appeared in the issues Oct.-Dec., 1934, and Jan.-March, 1935. 
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tory elements in the national combination have not had to 
undergo. 

The result has been, very naturally, to reduce the national 
strength roughly to that of the Conservative Party in 1929 ; 
indeed, it is a question whether the Unemployment Insurance 
muddle has not resulted in a set-back even from that standard. 
* National ” is now nothing more than a label. In these 
circumstances it is natural that reconstruction should be in 
the air; the question, that is to say, whether the label can 
somehow be tied on to a different parcel. 

There is probably a majority among the supporters of 
the Government in favour of reconstruction of some kind, 
but there would be grave disagreement as to its direction. 
The Right Reconstructionists, such as Mr. Churchill, would 
welcome men of goodwill of any party into a new National 
Government, based upon true conservative principles. The 
unconscious humour of the declaration escapes them, but 
there has been nothing like it since the Walrus and the 
Carpenter issued their famous invitation to the oysters. 
On the other hand there is a school of Left Reconstructionists, 
such as Mr. Boothby, who are not satisfied that a cure can 
be achieved by heavier doses of the old medicine; they 
demand a new treatment, and in the last resort they are even 
ready to call into consultation the great witch-doctor of 
Carnarvon. “ Flectere si nequeo superos Acheronta movebo.” 

From such divergent views no practical result is likely to 
emerge; one might expect at most one of those circular 
re-arrangements of which the mad tea-party affords the 
classic example. Everyone moves round one place, and all 
hope to avoid the position of Minister of Labour, where the 
milk has already been spilt into the plate. 

But it is Mr. Neville Chamberlain who holds the key 
position in the present government, as did Lord Snowden 
in the last, and he, to judge from his speech in reply to the 
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Labour vote of censure, does not favour any radical change 
in policy or in personnel. The speech was an able and 
vigorous debating performance, but it was charged implicitly 
with the self-satisfaction which it in terms denied. Mr. 
Baldwin has spoken of a Toryism which “ might win Chelsea, 
but might lose every seat north of the Trent.” That was the 
Toryism of the Chancellor’s speech, and that incidentally was 
the Toryism which drove Liberals out of the National 
Government. 

The Labour Party will also have, at some time, a similar 
decision to make, a decision, to use Mr. Lees-Smith’s words, 
between the realists and the doctrinaires. He would have 
us believe that the issue was finally settled at Southport and 
that the moderates have won. In fact, the battle is only 
suspended, and, if a parliamentary majority were obtained, 
it would break out with renewed vigour. For the present it is 
possible to make the best of both worlds, to leave Sir Stafford 
Cripps to pipe to the real Red-flaggers, the Socialist Leaguers, 
and the near-communists, while hoping to keep control in 
the hands of the statesmen, the “ men of long experience in 
administration,” who believe that middle-class support is 
not to be despised, and know that after every feast there is a 
bill to be met, and after every King’s speech a Budget. 
But even now the inconvenience of a double purpose cannot 
altogether be avoided. Already Sir Stafford is the best card 
in the hand of the Government ; they came to power on a 
financial crisis, and he has kindly promised them that, if they 
ate vety good, they shall have another one next time as a 
present from Bristol. But the difficulty goes further than 
the gratuitous presentation of an election cry to the other 
side. The fact that the official opposition is pledged in 
theory to the destruction of the present industrial system, 
and that some of its members would actually like to see the 
threat carried out, produces profound economic reactions. 
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Under Labour rule, or even under the prospect of it, the 
threatened system moves uneasily, the wheels slow down, 
enterprise is strangled, the figures of unemployment tend to 
rise, and the provision of benefit and assistance becomes more 
difficult. So the perorations of the Socialists put obstacles 
in the way of their practical policy, and whatever they might 
do with a revolutionary government, they are unlikely to 
make a success of a reformist one. 

The Liberal Party remains to be dealt with, and the name 
is here applied, for convenience and in no spirit of exclusive- 
ness, solely to those who are maintaining an independent 
existence under the leadership of Sir Herbert Samuel. Mr. 
Lees-Smith is kind enough to admit that a great deal depends 
upon the future of that party, but at the same time he seems 
quite determined that it should have no future at all. He 
takes the view that only the two-party system can secure a 
strong and stable administration, and that Liberals must 
reconstruct themselves by merger with one or other of the 
two larger groups. Did he take the same view of the party 
system when labour was struggling for independent existence ? 
Perhaps he did, for he was a liberal at that time. Be that 
as it may, his advice in the present juncture is quite un- 
acceptable. Alliance with the right has recently been tried 
and has broken down because the partnership was not a real 
one; alliance with the left is not even offered upon any 
tolerable terms ; either course would, in fact, be equivalent 
to extinction. 

Liberals, therefore, must make their own appeal to the 
electorate, and if it is finally rejected, it is the nation that will 
pay the price. The issue of liberty hangs upon that choice. 
Everywhere in Europe where liberalism has either failed to 
emerge, or has been allowed to perish, dictatorship has been 
the outcome. Without it the right drifts further to the right, 
and the left to the left, until the contest becomes too bitter 
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to be settled by electoral methods. At present many 
conservatives and most socialists would rejoice in the dis- 
appearance of liberalism, tempted by the prospect of alternate 
opportunities of untrammelled power. But in time the 
temptation would prove irresistible to perpetuate one of 
these opportunities by unconstitutional means. At present 
the danger is concealed by the fact that Mr. Baldwin would 
not be a Hitler if he could, and Mr. Lansbury could not be 
a Stalin if he tried. But these are personal factors that time 
or intrigue may easily remove. ‘There is in dictatorship 
nothing essentially repugnant to the creed of either 
conservatism or socialism. The former is instinctively 
inclined to regimentation, and the latter would find it essential 
for the fulfilment of its policy. But a liberal dictatorship 
would be a contradiction in terms. 

The liberal appeal to the nation will, therefore, be based 
in the first place on liberty, and this is already a living issue. 
We have seen a direct attack upon minority opinion in the 
Incitement to Disaffection Bill ; we have seen powers claimed 
for the Minister of Agriculture which would put him virtually 
above the law, with the Socialist Opposition gleefully wel- 
coming the precedent ; finally, we have seen vital functions 
of government transferred from representative institutions 
to bureaucracy. The Tariff Advisory Committee is one 
instance of this process, but even more important is the 
Unemployment Assistance Board. Unemployment Assist- 
ance is the central fact of life to hundreds of thousands of 
people, and any failure in its administration may bring a 
change of mood from patient endurance to smouldering 
despair, and even revolt. Under the old system that ad- 
ministration may have varied from harshness to extravagance, 
but it was at least carried out by persons responsible to the 
recipients, who could exercise a real discretion based upon local 
knowledge and personal sympathy. The Act of 1934 broke 
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up the local contacts and created a centralized machinery of a 
completely bureaucratic character. Parliament reserved to 
itself no right to initiate or to amend the all important regula- 
tions which were to determine the fate of the applicants and 
their dependents, and the majority of members seemed to 
welcome the prospect of getting unemployment assistance 
out of politics. The resulting failure and confusion was 
foretold by liberal, labour and I.L.P. members at every stage 
of the Bill’s passage through the House. The unwelcome 
issue has come back into politics with a rush, and how many 
seats it will cost the Government remains to be seen. 
But the whole disastrous incident has constitutional as well as 
social and electoral bearings. At a time when representative 
institutions are being called in question and have in some 
countries ceased to exist, our own Parliament must realize 
that its prestige depends upon its functions even more than 
upon its history. And, if it seeks to divest itself of res- 
ponsibility for the matters that most intimately concern the 
lives of the people, that prestige will sink and dwindle, and 
the road to power will be made smooth for some Mussolini 
of the future. 

The next aspect of the liberal appeal is peace. That does 
not mean that there are any political forces in this country 
that desire war; certainly there are none except the 
Communists that would gain by it. But there are differences 
in the importance attached to the ideal, differences in the hope 
of attaining it, and profound differences of method in pursuing 
it, which cover all the distance between the position of Mr. 
A. A. Milne and that of Lord Beaverbrook. The Liberal 
Party stands for the principle of pooled security and pro- 
gressive disarmament under the League of Nations. There 
does not seem to be any pronounced divergence of view 
between liberalism and labour in this sphere. It may, 
however, be observed that the political sympathies of our 
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socialists incline them to a somewhat militant attitude against 
the countries where there is a dictatorship of the right and 
in favour of the country where there is a dictatorship of the 
left, and that in certain circumstances this bias might prove 
dangerous. To the National Government full credit should 
be given for their successful experiment of sending British 
troops to the Saar, and for their leadership in mediation 
between Jugo-Slavia and Hungary. But there are other 
matters which give grave cause for dissatisfaction, and their 
mere enumeration is sufficient to indicate the directions which 
liberal policy would choose. Our foreign policy under this 
Government seems to have been an encouragement rather 
thar. a deterrent to the ambitions of Japan; when 
air-disarmament was mooted objections were raised by our 
spokesmen based upon a narrow and short-sighted view of 
our Imperial convenience; the private interests in the | 
manufacture of arms are being tackled with hesitation and 
reluctance; the attitude of the Foreign Secretary and of most 
of the Conservative Party towards the Peace Ballot was cold' 
ot hostile ; finally, it is a shock to discover from the Service 
Estimates that the principle of Collective Security, as envis- 
aged by the Government, demands an increase, instead of a 
reduction, in our own Armament expenditure. Considera- 
tion of these matters shows clearly the need for a constructive 
peace policy and the direction that that policy must take. 
The third head of liberal policy has been described by 
Sit Herbert Samuel as Social Justice. It is obviously far too 
wide a field to be covered in detail in this article. There are 
many challenges to the principle of Social Justice, but there 
is one which, at the present time, is dominating and com- 
pelling, and that is the continuing and haunting presence 
of over 2,000,000 unemployed persons and their dependents. 
It is obvious that these can only be dealt with by one of two 
methods, work or maintenance. Mr. Lloyd George has 
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concentrated on the provision of work, and his speeches 
have spread a feeling of uneasiness and shame even in the 
more prosperous parts of the country. His appeal cannot be 
silenced by sneers about relief works; neither he nor any 
liberal has ever suggested digging holes for the sake of filling 
them up again. The fact that there are real national needs 
in the shape of land development, drainage, housing, 
communications and the like cannot be denied. Never were 
materials, money and men more abundantly available. If 
the Prime Minister needs inspiration on this subject he need 
not turn to the speeches of Mr. Lloyd George; he can 
read his own, delivered when he was leader of the Labour 
Opposition in 1928. Or has he forgotten that he led that 
opposition as completely as he seems to forget that he was the 
leader of the last Labour Government? It was from him 
that proceeded the Bethnal Green letter which was the first 
announcement of the completely negative policy which has 
been pursued ever since, and was re-stated in all its blankness 
by Mr. Neville Chamberlain a few weeks ago. The nation 
will not be satisfied by negatives of that kind. And even if 
we consented to regard the opportunities of employment 
as fixed at their present level, there would still be available a 
long-range policy of sharing that employment and spreading 
it to the greatest social advantage. Raising the school age 
and shortening working hours are lines that cannot be 
ignored. And for those who may still remain unemployed, 
provision must be made upon a more humane and generous 
scale than the suspended unemployment regulations or any 
that can be framed under the present Act lay down. This 
Government came into power on an appeal for equality of 
sacrifice, and there was an implied promise of equality of 
restoration when the crisis passed. As long as anything like 
the present means test remains, those who suffer under it 
will not believe that there has been a true restoration. The 
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test which was meant to embody the principle of family unity 
and responsibility has resulted in family estrangement and 
broken homes. If the household test cannot be reconciled 
with the principle of social justice the household test must go. 

The obvious drawback to any attempt to sum up the aims 
of a political party under abstract ideas, such as Peace, 
Freedom, and Social Justice, is that no other party is likely 
to admit that its objects are War, Tyranny and Grinding 
the Noses of the Poor. And no such allegation is here 
intended. Liberalism claims no monopoly in its ideals, 
but it applies them as tests for the determination of its policy 
in every department of statesmanship. And the application 
of any one of those tests leads to Free Trade. For protection 
is the denial of freedom in one of its most important aspects ; 
it is also, as economic nationalism, the natural counterpart of | 
militant nationalism in foreign policy ; finally, it is a forms 
of fiscal favouritism, and as such inconsistent with the equality) 
of opportunity which is essential to social justice. The 
cause has been temporarily obscured by the defection of some 
of its doughtiest champions, but its vital necessity for the 
nation was never greater. On all sides, from bankers, 
business men, and economists, we hear of the terrible evils 
wrought by excessive tariffs, unreasonable quotas, and 
oppresive restrictions upon exchange. Upon examination it 
sometimes appears that “excessive,” “ unreasonable,” and 
“ oppresive”” are used as the equivalent of “foreign,” and 
that our own corresponding measures are assumed to be 
harmless and inevitable. Other nations take the same 
one-sided view, and so nothing is done to improve the 
situation. At one time it was suggested that the adoption 
of Protection by our own country would compel other nations 
to see sense ; that, in effect, “ the more we’re mad together, 
the saner we shall be,” yet the general level of world tariffs 
is higher today than it was in 1931. 
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Protectionists seek to support their argument by com- 
paring conditions today with those which prevailed at the 
worst point of a slump that was world-wide and could not, 
therefore, be attributed to the fiscal system of any one nation. 
There is a more useful comparison. In 1929 we were horrified 
at an unemployment figure of one million. In 1935 we are 
in danger of accepting two million as an irreducible minimum. 
And that change has taken place after an extensive and drastic 
experiment in the protectionist remedy that was to cure the 
disease. It is not suggested here that any government could 
sweep all our tariffs away in a moment; one may plunge 
headlong into Protection from the pier and have to swim 
laboriously to the shore ; but it is of paramount importance 
that the direction of our fiscal policy should be reversed. 

This article has been the presentation of a cause rather 
than the prognostication of an event. Liberalism still 
expresses the views and aspirations of millions of people. 
In recent years its force has been cramped and thwarted by 
various causes. One of them has been that evil of divided 
counsels which is now beginning to attack our political 
opponents. Another is an electoral system which prevents 
the House of Commons from truly representing the votes 
cast in the country, and encourages that negative attitude in 
politics which leads many people to support the second-best 
as the readiest means of escaping from the worst. But the 
force remains ; “they reckon ill who leave it out ;” it has 
given to our political history some of its most illustrious 
names; it has exercised a dominating influence in every 
movement of progress; and the turn of fortune may not 
be far distant that will bring it once again into decisive 
action. 
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IV. The Outlook of the Socialist League 


By Str Caries TREVELYAN. 


HE position of the National Government has 

altered so much for the worse in the last quarter 

that speculation as to a General Election, and 

calculations as to its results, have begun to be the 
commonplace of current politics. The fissure in the conser- 
vative ranks is unquestionably serious, and, making all allow- 
ances for the Churchill personality, the large malcontent 
vote at Wavertree is ominous. The quite unprecedented 
withdrawal of the Unemployment Assistance regulations is 
a humiliation and a reverse such as no government has suffered 
during the century. No wonder such happenings are taken 
as the prelude to a political collapse. Our minds naturally 
go back to the last year of the Balfour Ministry, at the begin- 
ning of the century, when Joseph Chamberlain left the 
Government in order to promote Tariff Reform, to which 
the country was hostile, and about which Balfour was 
academically sceptical. The Government became a by-word, 
the Tory Party was disunited, and the defeat of 1906 followed. 
If all elections had been on the single day, as they were in 
1931, the tory fragment left in the House of Commons would 
then have been smaller than the remnant of labour after the 
last election. When we have drawn this analogy between 
the two situations, however, the similarity really ends. In 
1905 the Tory Party had committed its fortunes to a single 
very brilliant man, who—great as he was as a parliamentary 
influence—was never a popular force in the country. He 
was left to make what he could of an almost impossible 
situation. Moreover, though conservatives may have dis- 
liked and dreaded the impending liberal victory, they did not 
see in it more than a temporary change of rulers which would 
bring with it probably increased disagreeable taxation, but 
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no alteration to their economic and class predominance. 
The situation is entirely different today. To suppose that 
the Prime Minister or Mr. Baldwin or Mr. Churchill or 
Mr. Lloyd George is going to decide the main lines of action 
of the Tory Party, and to suppose that this great organisation 
of half the country is going so to prejudice its prospects at 
the next election as to enter the contest in two sections, 
selecting out of consideration for their opponents the worst 
period of their differences for an election, can only be the 
futile dream of those people who believe that victories are 
won by the fatuity of opponents. The Conservative Party 
is unlikely to be divided at the next election. The 
Government is the least likely government to go to the 
country without unity of purpose. And unity of purpose 
in all essentials, the Conservative Party has got. The time 
to be taken in passing the India Bill has now been settled 
without much protest from the rebels. When some time 
in the summer that measure is on the statute book there will 
be a sigh of relief from ordinary conservative partisans, 
and they will close their ranks to fight socialism. They all 
know that unity is essential for that. As a party they have 
nothing to do or to create; but they have everything to 
prevent. 

The view which is rapidly gaining currency in the Labour 
Party is that a victory, even to the extent of an actual labour 
majority, is becoming a probability. There is the usual 
swing of the pendulum in opinion ; there is the grave and 
universal discredit of the Government in regard to unemploy- 
ment ; and there is the feeling that twice since the war, the 
Labour Party, in spite of its declared socialist principles, 
has come so near to sweeping the country that it may well 
do so now at the third attempt. These speculations omit, 
however, the most important factor in the psychological 
situation. While the strength of the conservatives in the 
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last few elections has lain in their appeal to the fear of 
socialism, a comparatively small part of the well-informed 
and intelligent electors believed that socialism was imminent, 
even if the Labour Party obtained power. But no one today 
has the right to assume that socialism will not be actually 
attempted if there is another Labour Government. Anyone 
who fears socialism will know that he had better vote against 
it now or he may contribute to its inception. The Labour 
Party declarations before previous elections were in the main 
socialist. ‘“‘ Labour and the Nation ” as a document is as 
definite, though not as detailed, as “‘ Socialism and Peace.” 
But the British public, with its unerring instinct for the deeper 
qualities of men, knew that nothing risky would ever be done 
by Ramsay MacDonald and J. H. Thomas. With these 
safety drags no Labour Government could become dangerous 
to the economic powers that are. 

Let us try to estimate the changes in the fundamental 
situation. ‘There are many people in and out of the Labour 
Party who are most anxious to assure us, either because they 
would wish it or the reverse, that most of the people at the 
headquarters of the Labour Party are the sort of men who 
would never dare to put socialism into practice. But the 
movement is greater than the men. ‘There is one thing of a 
negative kind which can be said now about the Labour Party. 
No Labour Government could exist in Parliament for a 
fortnight unless in its King’s Speech it had announced the 
instant introduction of great socialist measures for national- 
ising the banks, and the land and some of the greater industries. 
This is the intention of the rank and file conferences of the 
Labour Party, and whatever the leaders thought, they would 
have to bow to it. Therefore, without discussing their 
personal predilections, the next Labour Government which 
meets Parliament must propose socialism. There is no 
doubt that many labour pundits try to square this certainty 
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with a belief that they may still get a majority by dwelling on 
and discussing mainly the faults of the existing government. 
They give the impression of wanting to hide the inevitable 
reality as much as the Conservative leaders want to bring it 
home to the mass of the people. Sir Stafford Cripps is the 
bete noire of both of them. To the tories he is the bogey-man 
who proves the coming of a revolution—to the labour 
pundits he is the enfant terrible who spoils their game of getting 
into power owing to a fit of absent-minded indignation in 
the mass of the people at the feebleness and iniquities of the 
National Government. 

The deep realities of the situation are going to make the 
next election less of a swing-of-the-pendulum-election than 
any in our recollection. A large part of the rank and file 
of the Labour Party and all the leaders of the Conservative 
Party are going to take good care that the election shall be 
about socialism and nothing else. Consequently, the whole 
strategy of the Labour Party ought to be directed to that 
certainty, and the reason why Sir Stafford Cripps gets larger 
labour meetings than any of his colleagues, is that, whether 
discreet or not, he has mastered this simple fact more com- 
pletely than many of them have. No doubt a majority of 
our country are bitterly discontented with the present 
government, are ready to believe that the present economic 
system has not within itself the forces to bring prosperity 
again. No doubt they are craving for active constructive 
policy, instead of lethargic incompetence. But they are not 
yet definitely socialist—and there is no reason to suppose 
that they will become socialist, unless they have become 
accustomed to look up to socialist leaders, to think in socialist 
terms, and to cease to be frightened by the usual bugbears of 
the possessing classes. A new mentality has to be created 
out of the seething dissatisfactions which underlie our 
society. 
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This is not going to be done, as Mr. Lees-Smith seems to 
think, because the Labour Party have spent time and trouble 
in evolving admirable and workable plans for socialist re- 
construction. The more workable those plans are, the more 
destructive and dangerous they will appear to people who 
haven’t begun to think in terms of socialism. It is a splendid 
and hopeful circumstance for those who contemplate the 
possibility of a Socialist Government, harnessed to the task 
of economic reconstruction, that they now have at their 
command not mere phrases and suggestions, but worked-out 
plans for nationalising the banks, the mines, and other 
industries. But only politicians and partisans will observe 
these competent preparations. They do nothing appreciably 
to decide whether the nation will allow them to be put into 
force. In fact, the present situation is definitely playing into 
the hands of the enemies of socialism. They are in a position 
to say that the Labour Party is preparing a socialist revolution, 
that it has got its plans cut and dried, and then they proceed, 
without discussing those plans, to denounce the subversive 
principles which are supposed to underlie them. In order 
to make those plans of any political value there has got to be 
a universal and a confident propaganda throughout the 
country of these socialist measures, carried on with a great 
deal more vigour than the attack which is at present made 
on them. 

There is another element in the situation which it is 
necessary to discuss. Personality has been accustomed to 
enter into the success of leadership, especially of the pro- 
gtessive forces in our country. Today, a great deal of the 
discontent with the Government is taking the shape of saying 
“For God’s sake show us a man of action.” If we didn’t 
know of it before, we know it now, because that profound 
anticipator of popular humours, Mr. Lloyd George, has 


1 See his article in the last issue of the Political Quarterly. 
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flung forward his “New Deal” proposals, which deal 
with very little and with nothing new, but which are backed 
by acallto action. All the non-political people in the country 
ot those disgruntled with their own party wonder, for a day 
or longer, whether this is the man of action for whom they 
have been pining. It does not look as if Mr. Lloyd George’s 
moves were at present likely to lead to much—either for 
himself or for his country. The conservatives have had 
quite enough of extraneous leadership, and if they had to 
choose, would probably prefer to take the Churchill rather 
than the Lloyd George tonic. The liberals are a disappearing 
party. Nor is Mr. Lloyd George moving towards the 
Labour Party. For his main point of definiteness is his anti- 
socialist determination. He cannot even bring himself to 
nationalise the Bank of England, but must bring in some other 
undefined industrialists or moneyed magnates to take the 
place of Mr. Montague Norman. 

But it remains that Mr. Lloyd George has judged rightly 
the humour of a large part of the nation. If he hadn’t got 
his past and his incalculable personality, he might have 
created a party or built up the flagging fortunes of an existing 
one. For the British people want some “ New Deal ” right 
enough. It is more than doubtful, however, whether Mr. 
Lloyd George is wise in pointing to America and President 
Roosevelt for our imitation. A great deal of what President 
Roosevelt has done, has said, has tried to do, would be just 
the sort of thing that Mr. Lloyd George, best of all our 
politicians, could do, or say, or try to do. What President 
Roosevelt has succeeded in doing is to change largely the 
social and economic outlook of his countrymen, to create 
in them a profound distrust and criticism of the economic 
system which they have hitherto boasted of and worshipped. 
He has preached, with all the success of a preacher, a new 
doctrine of the responsibility of wealth to the nation as well 
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as to itself, and has placed the vision before his countrymen 
of capitalism made public-spirited and humane by pressure 
from without, and by a change of heart within. But he has 
not succeeded because the capitalist system does not, and 
indeed cannot, respond. The armies of unemployed remain 
and though he has stirred the labour movement to using its 
new opportunities for organised and independent Trade Union 
effort—even in that direction the workers of America are a 
generation behind our own Trade Union forces. The fact 
is that wherever American opinion may eventually reach, 
it is even now behind our own. What will happen if 
President Roosevelt’s mind develops in the direction of 
national control of banking and industry we need not attempt 
to prophesy, because it is not at present an imminent possi- 
bility. But the EPIC campaign of Upton Sinclair in 
California, where, in one of the least hopeful and most trust- 
dominated States of the Union, a fight under the colours of 
the Democratic Party was put up for a socialist solution of 
unemployment, was unsuccessful at a time when the country 
was being swept in favour of President Roosevelt’s declara- 
tions for better government. The seeds of socialism are 
scattered far more widely in our own country than in America, 
and the disillusion with the present system is of much 
older standing than in America. For these reasons Mr. 
Lloyd George’s campaign is not likely to carry our people 
away. 

If the election that is coming is the preface of socialism 
it is bound to be a different election to any that we have 
previously experienced. The failures of the Government 
cannot be the main issue. They will have their effect as 
another proof of the inability of capitalist ideas and organisa- 
tion to secure a return of prosperity. The whole of the 
attention of the country is bound to be directed to the 
campaign, for or against socialism. The conservatives will 
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talk about nothing else, and no labour candidate will dare to 
deny that they are speaking to the real issue. 

At present the omens are against a socialist victory—for 
if socialism is to triumph the Labour Party has to become, 
not merely the largest party, as in 1929, but it has to have 
an absolute majority, or it has no mandate. And it must 
also be borne in mind that, considering what socialism 
means, implying a constitutional revolution in our whole 
economic system, with all the furious opposition that so 
great a change must evoke, a mete majority will not suffice 
to support a government through years of reorganisation. 
The majority ought, for that purpose, to be large and even 
overwhelming. The great success of the Labour Party in 
local elections in the last two years must not be exaggerated. 
Our people by now are fully accustomed to the idea of even 
very great development of the social services, of great 
advances in education and housing, and socialistic experi- 
ments within the municipal law as it stands. But our people 
are not so ill-informed and unpolitical as to be unaware of 
the difference between municipal progress to which they have 
long been accustomed and an alteration of the very structure 
of our national industries and the transference of the control 
of industry from private individuals to the state. Our 
belief in political democracy presupposes an electorate 
intelligent enough by conviction or instinct, to distinguish 
between fundamental and administrative change. Therefore, 
labour has got to realise that it needs to prepare to win a 
new battle, not merely to gather up the results of actual or 
predestined victory. 

Yet the circumstances are such that if, from now to the 
General Election, the Labour Party were to devote itself 
with faith, skill and singleness of purpose to the one aim of 
socialism, it might obtain an overwhelming majority for it. 
Indeed, looking back upon the political history of our country, 
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how far more favourable today are the chances for socialism 
than were the prospects for other great and ultimately 
successful movements when they were first started by those 
who principally promoted them. When Cobden and Bright 
began their free-trade agitation, hardly any of their opponents 
were afraid of their success. When Gladstone dared to 
offer Home Rule to Ireland, he had to struggle against odds 
greater than those that face the Labour Party now. When 
Joseph Chamberlain started his tariff reform campaign, 
few political prophets expected his success within a generation. 
It is well to remember how these movements were made by 
their promoters at once and for years to dominate the political 
life of the country, to swamp all other discussion, to become 
in men’s minds the one question on which they had to decide. 
It is this that the Labour Party has got to do with socialism. 
It has got to make every man and woman in the country 
believe that this is the issue and no other. It is enough 
that the whole of the circumstances of the time predispose all 
men and women to serious consideration of serious change. 
The deep discontents and the complete disillusion of the whole 
of the thinking working-class with the order under which 
they are still compelled to labour, makes them ready for a 
bold policy. There is a large thinking section of the middle 
class, especially technicians, managers and clerks, who are 
beginning to understand the possibility of greater personal 
security, personal opportunity and national development 
under a planned socialism. There is a dreadful and deep- 
seated alarm at the breakdown of international concord, at 
the failure of the League of Nations. It is beginning to be 
_{tealised that nationalism and imperialism cannot bring 
.\|security. Our National Goverment has assisted the trend 
\\\to re-armament and war. More than ever today, political 
\\land non-political citizens alike desire a leadership which they 
//can understand, backed by a faith which has no doubts. 
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There is still time, though not too much, for the Labour 
Party to place itself confidently at the head of all this unformed 
and half-formed opinion. An organisation that dared to 
lead could lead it. Incalculable resources of youthful enthu- 
siasm and personal aspiration, which have never been called 
to action since the war, are ready latent. At the next election 
the conservative appeal is bound to be effective and simple. 
It is an appeal to the religion of possession. If that old 
religion is to cease to dominate it must be superseded by a 
social religion which is believed in and asserted with even 
greater insistence and conviction. The faith in a new 
socialist society is permeating widely the ranks of all the 
workers. The old fundamental belief in the power and 
tights of wealth is gone, and the moral justification of the old 
order is challenged, almost without defence, throughout 
the whole labour movement. The depth and universality of 
the craving for peace is shown by the uniform result of the 
Peace Ballot. 

All that remains in doubt is whether there is a body of 
men of sufficient determination and courage in the Labour 
Party to make the country certain that they themselves 
believe in a new socialist society, that they are determined to 
try to get it now if they are given the opportunity, that they 
are unappalled by any of the apparent difficulties and obstacles. 
If such a new spirit of confidence and faith appeared in the 
next few months in the leadership of the Labour Party, in 
the policy of the Trade Unions, in the press controlled by the 
headquarters of the labour movement, a great victory would 
become likely. For courage and faith and hope are always 
likely to succeed against fear and continued failure. 
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FREEDOM OF DISCUSSION AND 
THE LAW OF LIBEL 
By D. N. Prirr, K.C. 


HE law of libel as it stands in England today is 

more than an example of overdeveloped case-law , 

it constitutes by reason of its complexity, un- 

certainty, and breadth of application, a grave 
obstacle to freedom of discussion. In simpler times, it 
fulfilled tolerably well its proper function of protecting the 
reputation of individuals from unjustified defamation ; but 
it has bynow grown, througha long series of judicial decisions, 
each of them probably a logical or even inevitable develop- 
ment from its predecessors, into a body of law so technical 
and complicated in its structure (or lack of structure), so 
uncertain in its operation, and at once so all-embracing and 
so capricious in its results, that few writers or publishers can 
contemplate without dismay the risk of practical experience 
of its working. 

In order to demonstrate the truth of this attack on the 
existing libel law, it is necessary, for the benefit of laymen, 
to begin with a short statement of the existing law. (It is 
not an easy task to explain it briefly ; indeed, a good illustra- 
tion of its complexity is to be found in the fact that ten years 
ago the author of an admirable text book, writing with the 
intention “to set forth in a concise form the leading prin- 
ciples of the law of libel and slander in a civil action as it is 
at the present day,” produced a book of nearly 1,200 pages.) 
The following summary statement, although every lawyer 
will recognise gaps and inaccuracies in it, is sufficiently 
accurate for the purposes of this article. 

It is a libel on any living person or company (let us call 
him or it the plaintiff) to write or print and publish to any 
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third party any words which tend to injure the plaintiff’s 
reputation by bringing him into hatred contempt or ridicule. 
The judge has to rule whether the words complained of are 
in the circumstances capable of a libellous meaning, i.e., 
of bringing the plaintiff into hatred contempt or ridicule ; 
and, if the judge so rules, the jury (for libel actions are nearly 
always tried by juries) have to decide whether in their opinion 
the words are in fact libellous or not. If they do so decide, 
they then assess the damages to a great extent with a free hand ; 
the sum which they may award need not have, and generally 
has not, any relation to the actual pecuniary loss suffered by 
the plaintiff, and it is extremely difficult to persuade a court 
of appeal to interfere with any such assessment. 

There are, of course, certain defences available in libel 
actions, apart from the denial that the defendant was respon- 
sible for the publication, or that the words were libellous. 
One of the most important, and at the same time most 
dangerous (in that its advancement, if unsuccessful, generally 
inflames damages), is called by the rather inapt name of 
“justification.” The name should really be “truth,” for 
the question whether it is justifiable morally or otherwise 
to publish does not arise ; it is a defence to prove the truth 
of the libel, i.e., that the facts alleged against the plaintiff 
are in their substance true; in this defence, the burden of 
proof lies on the defendant, and he must establish by legally 
admissible evidence (in courts which are bound by exceedingly 
strict and complicated rules as to what is admissible evidence 
and what is not), the truth of the words complained of, not 
merely in their literal and primary meaning, but in their 
“innuendo,” that is, in their implied or secondary meaning, 
if any. The operation of the innuendo requires explanation. 
The defendant is responsible, not only for the words 
complained of in their direct or primary meaning, but also 
for any implied or secondary meaning (whether he ever had 
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it in mind or not) which the judge rules that the words are 
capable of bearing and which the jury decides that they 
actually bear. The importance in practice of this rule 
(which seems a logically inevitable development of the 
law) is that it becomes really just as dangerous to state (with 
perfect accuracy), that such and such a statement has been made 
by some third party about the plaintiff, as it is to assert the 
statement oneself as a positive fact ; in each case the defendant 
who “justifies” will almost inevitably have to prove the 
truth of the original statement, however often and however 
broadly it may have already been published to the world. 
Another defence is that called “ privilege.” It consists in 
proving that the words complained of, even though libellous 
(and whether they be true or not), were published on a 
ptivileged occasion, that is, on an occasion when it was the 
legal or moral or social duty of the defendant, or his right in 
the reasonable defence of his own interests, to make some 
communication to the third party about the plaintiff. The 
law recognises that, when such a duty or right to make a 
statement is present, it would be too hard to present the 
defendant with the alternatives of proving strictly the truth 
of the statement or of paying damages, and accordingly 
“absolute privilege” under some circumstances, and 
“ qualified privilege” under other circumstances, attaches 
to the occasions on which such statements fall to be made, 
without any question of examining into the truth of the 
statements. Under “absolute privilege,” which attaches 
for example to the evidence of witnesses or the statements 
of counsel in court, no action at all can be entertained in respect 
of any statement made about the plaintiff on the privileged 
occasion ; under “ qualified privilege,” which covers a wide 
range of activities, the action will fail unless the plaintiff 
can prove that the defendant in publishing the statement 
complained of was, in fact, actuated by what the law calls 
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*‘ malice” or “actual malice,” that is by some wrong or 
corrupt or indirect motive, whether or not it is malicious in 
the ordinary sense. (This is one of the comparatively rare 
points in libel law where the motive or intention of the 
defendant is in any way material.) 

One particular branch of qualified privilege is worth 
especial mention—that of reports in newspapers. Fair and 
accurate reports in newspapers of parliamentary or judicial 
proceedings, and of the proceedings of various governmental 
or municipal bodies, and (more important) of the proceedings 
at public meetings, are the subject of qualified privilege; that 
is, they are not actionable unless “ malice” be proved. (In 
the case of public meetings, certain further conditions have 
to be fulfilled. The jury must here be convinced that the 
matter published is of public concern and that its publication 
is for the public benefit ; and the privilege will be lost if the 
defendant has been requested to publish in the same news- 
paper a reasonable statement or letter by way of contradiction 
or explanation, and has failed todo so. A “ public meeting ” 
is “any meeting bona fide and lawfully held for a lawful 
purpose, and for the furtherance or discussion of any matter 
of public concern, whether the admission, thereto be general 
or restricted”; and the judge, not the jury, has to decide 
whether any particular gathering is or is not a public meeting 
within that definition.) 

The defence which is of the most direct importance to 
questions of freedom of discussion is that generally called 
“fair comment.” Under this head, it is a defence to prove 
that the publication complained of consisted of comment on 
a matter of public importance, so long as the comment is 
“fair.” In theory, the definition of “fair” is highly 
reasonable, for the jury has to be directed not to find comment 
to be “ unfair,” whether they agree with it or not, unless in 
their view no fair man, however prejudiced he might be, 
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ot however exaggerated or obstinate his views, could have 
written the words. As the main evil of the present operation 
of the law of libel lies in the stifling of free discussion of 
important matters, which at first sight seems to be fully 
protected by the defence of “fair comment,” it is essential to 
understand exactly how and why this line of defence fails of 
its true purpose. The failure is due partly to causes arising 
directly out of the state of libel law, and partly to more 
general features of English litigation. ‘The first and greatest 
of the causes of failure is that, in practice, the defence of fair 
comment nearly always involves most of the burden of a 
defence of “justification” as well. It has, again with 
inevitable logic, been clearly laid down that comment cannot 
be fair unless the statements of fact contained in the alleged 
libel, on which the comment is made, are correct. 
Accordingly, save in the rare case where the words complained 
of consist wholly of comment on facts which have been 
stated in some other publication by some other person, the 
defendant who sets up fair comment must also prove the truth 
of every statement of fact involved in the words complained 
of ; the words complained of will in almost every case consist 
partly of statements (including repetitions of other people’s 
statements) of fact and partly of expressions of opinion ; 
and the defence, to succeed, must both prove the truth of all 
the former and convince the jury of the fairness of the latter. 
(And, of course, the more skilfully any public figure or concern 
deserving of censure or criticism conceals his or its activities, 
the more difficult it will become to criticise without finding 
oneself faced with all the difficulties and dangers that are 
involved in a “ justification ” defence when one is not in a 
position to give strict proof of the facts.) 

The next cause of difficulty, leading to a further sub- 
stantial reduction in the real value of the “ fair comment ” 
defence, is the free hand which the jury must be given in 
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deciding whether comment is “ fair.” However carefully 
the jury may be directed, it has to be left to them in the end 
to say “ whether any fair man could have written the words.” 
Juries are only human ; they tend to represent the ordinary 
point of view; and, since the protection of freedom of 
discussion is, of course, really the protection of freedom 
of expression of unpopular points of view (the popular 
ones needing no protection), the temptation to the jury to 
find that the expression of opinions with which they disagree 
fundamentally is something which “no fair man” would 
write, is overwhelming. Once the jury reaches this finding, 
it is only possible in quite a narrow range of cases (even 
assuming the expense can be met) to question successfully 
such a finding on appeal. 

It is worth while to state for purposes of comparison 
the position of the law of slander. Briefly, it is slander to 
speak what it is libel to write, and in the main anything which 
is a defence to an action for libel is also a defence to an action 
for slander; but there is this very important difference, 
that a slanderous statement, that is, an oral statement tending 
to injure the plaintiff’s reputation by bringing him into hatred 
contempt or ridicule, is not actionable without proof of actual 
pecuniary damage, unless it is spoken of him in relation to 
his office, profession or trade, and is such as would naturally 
tend to injure or prejudice his reputation therein, or it imputes 
to him the commission of a crime for which he can be 
sentenced to imprisonment, or a contagious or infectious 
disease, or (in the case of a woman) adultery or unchastity. 

Criminal libel should also be shortly explained. It is a 
punishable misdemeanour, and, very briefly stated, consists of 
any libel so gross or vigorous in nature as to be thought likely 
to provoke a breach of the peace. The main differences 
between criminal libel and libel actionable only civilly, is 
that in the former case the defendant is guilty even if the 
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publication is to the plaintiff only, and not to any third person, 
and truth is no defence unless it be proved also that it is for 
the public benefit that the matter should be made public. 

It should be noticed that there is no such offence as 
“criminal slander” corresponding to civilly actionable 
slander as criminal libel corresponds to civilly actionable 
libel. 

Finally, the above summary of the legal position would 
be incomplete without some mention of an actionable wrong 
which would seem to the layman to be at once somewhat 
closely connected with libel and slander, and at least as 
deserving of compensation to the injured plaintiff, to wit, 
the wrong of disparaging a man’s business or goods, or his 
title to his property, without defaming his character. 
Historically, this cause of action, generally called “ slander 
of title” (although it covers written as well as oral state- 
ments), is different from that of libel or slander, and the action 
will only lie if the plaintiff proves affirmatively that the words 
are false, that they were published “ maliciously ” (which 
this time means “ with intent to injure the plaintiff”), and 
that actual pecuniary damage to the plaintiff has resulted. 

This summary of the law will have disclosed to any 
observant reader with knowledge of English litigation that 
he is confronted with a worse than average example of the 
complexity, uncertainty, and expense of English litigation, 
and one in which those defects of the jury system which 
offset its advantages operate to an extreme degree. It is, 
however, the object of this article not so much to dilate upon 
the almost ridiculous artificiality of this branch of the law 
(which any but the most complacent of practising lawyers 
would concede), but rather to expose the serious effects of the 
present state of the law on the freedom of discussion, and to 
canvass the possibilities of remedy. And, first, let it be made 
clear how and to what extent freedom of discussion is really 
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hampered ; for at first sight it seems only reasonable that 
supporters of freedom of discussion should not ask to be free 
to make mis-statements of fact to the detriment of their 
fellow-citizens’ reputation (even in days when it is not much 
more difficult or slow or expensive to buy an undeserved 
reputation than it is to buy an undeserved luxury-yacht). 
The real hindrance arises partly from the cost and uncertainty 
of litigation, which makes the risk of any allegation, founded 
or unfounded, of any civil wrong, a thing to be avoided at 
almost all costs, but on the whole more directly and seriously 
from the operation of the “ innuendo ” rule, the limitations of 
the “‘ fair comment ” defence, and the wide scope given to 
juries in assessing damages. As a result of the innuendo rule 
it is often almost impossible to criticise a system, an industry, 
or a social evil, without the gravest danger of being held liable 
in damages for libelling some person or company prominent 
in the working of the system or the management of the 
industry, or interested in the exploitation or control of the 
evil. The effect of the limitation of the “ fair comment ” 
defence is that in most cases the defence is not available 
unless nearly the whole of the heavy burden of the defence of 
“ justification ” (truth) is also shouldered, and that in those 
cases, of the most vital social importance, where popular 
prejudice or passion is involved, the defence tends to disappear 
altogether. The consequence of the very wide measure of 
damages that may be awarded is that the danger of becoming 
involved in a libel action, serious and anxious as it must be 
in any case, becomes more terrifying than ever. (To some 
extent, too, although far less in the field of libel with which 
one is here concerned than in certain others, the possibility 
of heavy damages encourages the bringing of actions which 
would normally never be launched.) 

The section of the population which suffers most directly 
from the present position consists of those who, as writers 
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or publishers, seek in books or in pamphlets, in newspapers, 
atticles or reviews, to discuss or to criticise matters of public 
importance ; it is not a numerically large section, but in any 
community that values freedom of discussion its full protection 
is a condition of liberty. That there must be some small 
limitation of freedom of discussion, most of us admit; but 
the most optimistic supporter of the existing law of libel 
would scarcely assert that the difficult problem as to where 
exactly the law should draw the line between the freedom of 
expression, which should be tolerated in the name of liberty, 
and the licence which must be suppressed in the defence of 
public order and the maintenance of any state that is worth 
maintaining, is satisfactorily solved by the law of libel, which 
was never intended to perform any such function, and which 
clearly ought, ideally, to operate in its own field without 
hampering in the least any discussion of matters of general 
interest. 

All recent experience shows that, for the reasons given 
above, freedom of discussion is, in fact, so severely limited 
that critical writing has become a dangerous trade. Any 
attempt to write a full critical account of, or comment on, say, 
trusts, armaments, company promotions, food adulteration, 
conditions of labour or slums, of any big industry, of the 
public. school system, or of Colonial administration, will 
confront the writer who nourishes any hope or desire of 
having his comments published with difficulties at every step. 
He may think that, as libel is in its essence an attack on the 
reputation of individual persons or companies, he is at liberty 
to criticise a class, or a system, or a whole branch of industry ; 
but he will soon learn that, if any one person or corporation 
is sufficiently prominent in the class, the system, or the 
industry, to be thought to be the target of the criticism, 
an action of libel by that person or corporation will be very 
likely to succeed (unless, tantalisingly enough, the critic is 
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so fortunate or skilful as to appear to be aiming, so far as his 
target is personal at all, at someone who is already dead; for 
one result of the nature of libel law as in its essence a protec- 
tion of personal reputation is that an attack on the reputation 
of a dead man creates no cause of action in any living persons 
and corpses cannot issue writs. “De mortius nil nisi 
bonum ” is a delightful sentiment ; but in libel law it is better 
to say, “De mortuis, sed non de vivis, verum.”) It is 
in practice very difficult to criticise, say, the imperfections of 
colliery administration without inviting a libel action at the 
suit of some colliery company or group, or to comment on the 
corruption which must occasionally crop up here and there 
in the Government service without exposing oneself to 
similar dangers. And once any book or article deals with 
such a subject-matter that it may be thought to imply an 
attack on some particular plaintiff, the writer is in a very 
insecure position, even if he feels quite sure of his ground. 
He may believe that he knows all the essential facts, and be 
mistaken about one or two of them. He may (and this 
happens more frequently) know his facts with a degree of 
certainty sufficient to satisfy any ordinary citizen, but be 
unable to call on the witnesses necessary to establish these 
facts within the strict rules of evidence applied in English 
Courts. In either of such cases he will be bound to lose any 
libel action that is brought against him. He may, moreover, 
have observed that all the facts on which he desires to 
comment have been freely published in, say, Germany, 
France, and the United States, without any answer or contra- 
diction from the party attacked; but his lawyers will tell 
him that, if he comments on them in this country, he will 
be defenceless if action be brought, unless he can begin by 
proving by strictly admissible evidence, all the facts in 
question, and that if he fails in some essential of proof he will 
have to pay damages—damages assessed by the jury with a 
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free hand, and almost certainly inflamed by his unsuccessful 
attempt to prove his facts. 

It must, too, be borne in mind, although this is the fault 
rather of the complexity and expense of our legal machinery 
generally, than of the law of libel in particular, that even to 
be the successful defendant in a libel action of any size or 
importance is pretty disastrous. For months the sword of 
Damocles hangs over the defendant; instead of attending 
to his normal work, he is devoting most of his time to the 
case, and paying out money, amounting to hundreds of 
pounds in all; and even if his advisers tell him they feel 
pretty sure that he will win, they must always add, in honesty, 
that they cannot be sure, particularly with a jury; if all 
goes well he will probably collect most of his costs from the 
other side, but he may, after all, lose, and have many hundreds 
of costs of both sides to pay, with perhaps thousands of pounds 
for damages. Such a prospect might conceivably be faced 
as part of the commercial risk of publishing books which 
would bring in thousands of pounds for the remuneration of 
their writers and publishers ; but most books of real critical 
importance are not sources of great profit, and their printers 
and publishers are generally, however broadminded, carrying 
on business for their livings or those of their shareholders, 
and are unable to take serious financial risks for altruistic 
ot public motives. One result of this is that not a few actions 
which ought really to be resisted and defeated are disposed 
of in their early stages by compromises, which are unfortu- 
nately almost as effective in destroying freedom of expression 
as ate actions which are tried out. 

Of the concrete results of all this there is but little doubt ; 
every publisher and most politicians could tell of countless 
books, soberly and honestly written on a basis of facts not 
really open to doubt, that have been withheld from publica- 
tion for fear of libel actions, of many more which have had 
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passage after passage toned down or omitted from the same 
fear, of some even planned but never written, because it is 
clear that they could not find a publisher. These are the 
killed, wounded and missing in the unequal fight for free 
ctiticism ; and the enemy finds it correspondingly easy to 
go about his fell business with the minimum of precaution 
and inconvenience. (It is amusing, if not strictly relevant, 
to mention that the British Broadcasting Corporation, in the 
notices which it posts for its staff, explaining the nature of 
slander and libel, states as to each that “‘ The Golden Rule is 
Caution.” This is true; but caution means silence, and in 
questions of freedom of discussion silence means surrender.) 

A subsidiary evil which this form of indirect censorship 
shares with all other forms is that the reasonable but un- 
founded fear of consequences prevents the publication of 
many books or articles which would, in fact, rest scatheless 
if they were published ; too many people are compelled to 
tefrain from crossing the road, not because the risk of 
accident is high, but because, small as the risk may be, an 
accident would be fatal if it did occur. 

It is vital to remove this half unsuspected, irresponsible, 
capricious obstacle to freedom of discussion ; but for several 
reasons the search for a remedy is not easy. The evil itself 
has grown up as a natural development of case-law in a 
country which finds it difficult to make satisfactory amend- 
ments to its existing body of law, partly because its case-law 
system does not easily digest new matter, and partly because 
the legislative machinery does not work surely or neatly. 
The reformer, moreover, has to avoid the danger that in 
attempting to unfetter the critic he may be giving a free run 
to the natural defamer to make his fellow-citizen’s life a burden, 
ot depriving honest men of compensation for real damage 
caused to them by unjustified attacks; and he must never 
lose sight of the fact that the spiteful enemy, the prejudiced 
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politician, and even the blackmailer, will be watching each 
relaxation of the existing law to see what unsocial advantage 
they can draw therefrom. 

Nevertheless, in spite of all the difficulties, it may be 
confidently asserted that the evil can be, if not wholly removed, 
at least very greatly diminished by measures of reform that 
are not too drastic or far-reaching for general acceptance. 
The inquiring student is struck at the outset by two curious 
circumstances ; the first is that, whilst the law treats personal 
reputation with such extreme tenderness, it leaves a plaintiff 
whose business or industrial products have been disparaged, 
perhaps to his ruin, by false statements not involving his 
personal reputation, devoid of remedy unless he affirmatively 
proves, not merely actual financial damage, but also the falsity 
of the statements, and actual ill-will against him on the part 
of the defendant ; and the second is that, over a fairly wide 
field, there is no remedy for slander, which is in its nature 
little different from libel, unless actual damage be proved. 
There is no demand among lawyers or laymen for the 
alteration of the law on either of these points, and practising 
lawyers can point to few (if any) cases in which the narrowness 
of the remedy applicable in either case can be suggested to 
have led to a failure of justice. 

Accordingly, whilst it is not easy to see how one can 
satisfactorily tinker with small but important “ built-in ” 
patts of the existing machinery, such as the development 
of the “ innuendo” or the implication of some measure of 
“ justification ” in most defences of fair comment, it is clear 
that, by using as a base the position of the law as just explained 
in the cases of “‘ slander of title ” and slander, it should be 
possible, without too much delay or difficulty, to achieve 
amendments of the law which will make discussion substan- 
tially freer. Perhaps the greatest single step forward would 
be to provide either that no libel action (except perhaps some 
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narrow class of especially meritorious claims) should lie 
without proof of actual damage, or at any rate that in no 
such action should more than nominal damages be recovered 
unless such actual damage be proved. This would eliminate 
every action that is brought from merely money-making 
motives, and would at the same time remove one of the more 
important elements from the fears and calculations of serious 
critical writers and their potential publishers, and there is 
no real ground for believing that such a reform would lead 
to abuses (or to undue development of the fine old craft of 
abuse). One is tempted to suggest, as the next step, that the 
burden of proof as to the falsity of statements of fact should 
rest on the plaintiff. Such a proposal would meet with a good 
deal of opposition, and it may seem to the most ardent 
supporter of free criticism a little hard on a plaintiff to write ; 
“TI call you a rascally company-promoter. If you want 
damages from me for calling you that, prove that you are 
not!” But, at the same time, it is at present the law that 
one may write of any plaintiff: “ Your motor cars won’t 
work. If my telling that to everyone destroys your business, 
and you want damages from me, prove that they will work, 
prove that I am full of malice, and prove your actual damage, 
and then you will win.” It is the writer’s considered opinion 
that this amendment to the law would be far less revolutionary 
than would appear to lawyers to be the case, and that if it 
were once enacted much good and very little evil would 
tesult ; and, further, that this amendment, added to that as 
to damages mentioned above, would really put an end to 
any serious interference by the law of libel with freedom of 
discussion. 

Another reform, simple and feasible enough, that would 
be of considerable value, although it would only assist 
newspapers and not books, would be to extend the protection 
of qualified privilege, which at present applies only to public 
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meetings within the definition given above. It should at 
least be made to cover the proceedings of any form of official, 
semi-official, or municipal assembly or other body, or any 
form of public meeting in any foreign country, so long as 
the subject-matter thereof is of public interest in this country. 
(It is, for example, ridiculous that the present munitions 
inquiry in the United States should publish to the world 
accusations against specific individuals or companies in 
England which can be and are reproduced in the newspapers 
of every country save England, whilst in England it is not 
only unsafe to comment on these statements, but unsafe even 
to reprint them, for fear that libel actions might be brought ; 
the position is indeed equally unsatisfactory for the individuals 
attacked, who would no doubt like to defend themselves 
and can at present only do so by first publishing the attacks 
themselves.) It is, further, likely that nothing but good 
would result from also extending this head of protection to 
the reprinting of and comment on any matter already reported 
in newspapers either in this country or in foreign countries, 
so long always as the subject matter is of public interest in 
this country; the possible danger that libellous attacks in 
obscure and unreliable papers “not worth powder and 
shot” might be used (and even expressly brought into 
existence) in order to found comments against innocent 
plaintiffs, would be largely removed by the consideration 
that the privilege is only qualified, and that accordingly the 
selection by the critic without inquiry of such unreliable 
papers as the foundation of his comment (to say nothing of 
proof of his having instigated the articles in those papers) 
would constitute evidence of “malice” as defined above 
(i.e., some corrupt or wrong or indirect motive), and so 
entitle the plaintiff to damages after all. 

There are other possible alterations which for one reason 
ot another would probably not work well. For example, 
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to abolish the whole of civil liability for libel, leaving only 
the liability for criminal libel, with some amendment and 
widening to” deal with “justification” and with slander, 
has appealed to some as a suitable remedy, and would certainly 
dispose of abuses without leaving many genuine grievances 
without remedy ; but it would be unnecessarily sweeping 
and would in some cases actually increase the danger to 
genuine critics. The establishment of a “ Court of honour,” 
of the type known in certain European countries, wherein 
any person conceiving himself to be libelled might bring 
proceedings for a declaration establishing his good name, 
but no pecuniary question would arise beyond the liability 
for costs, is probably not to be recommended, owing to the 
undesirability in general of establishing special tribunals, 
and to the extreme difficulty of the English legal system in 
assimilating wholly new ideas. 

There is, perhaps, one other minor remedy that might 
work well. Difficult and undesirable as it often is to legislate 
satisfactorily for any particular class or occupation, it is 
possible that without injustice further provision could be 
made for the case of alleged libels in newspapers by entitling 
a newspaper to offer, or a plaintiff to demand, the free 
allotment of prominent space in some subsequent issue of 
the paper, wherein the plaintiff may make his answer to the 
attack upon him. (It would probably be more just to 
provide that this form of remedy should diminish the damage 
recoverable rather than eliminate wholly the cause of action). 
Whilst it may be doubted whether it would really work well, 
there is precedent for it in other countries, and a substantially 
similar provision in England has been noticed above in 
connection with newspaper privilege for the reports of public 
meetings, (although it must be confessed that little use has 
been made of this provision up to now). | 
This article would not be complete without mention of 
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another and wholly distinct evil that has, in comparatively 
recent times, grown almost to the dimensions of a “ racket,” 
consisting in a host of minor libel actions or threats of libel 
actions against newspapers by persons who, owing to coinci- 
dence of name or appearance, or a mistake in reporting, or 
some other mishap, are or may be thought to be the object 
of attack in some item of news, often trivial in itself. Such 
actions are in practice mostly settled for sums of money, 
small in themselves, but substantial in their yearly totals ; 
even when they border on the ridiculous, it is cheaper and 
less troublesome to settle than to fight, for the defence is not 
certain either of success or of collecting its costs if it wins. 
The proportion of such cases in which the plaintiff has really 
suffered damage is infinitesimal; the racket is a definite if 
limited social evil; and it is clear that it would be brought 
to its just end immediately if the law were, as suggested 
above, amended to make it impossible to recover more 
damages than are actually suffered. 
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America has a Plan 


By E. M. HuGu-Jones. 


HE valley of the Tennessee River is approximately 

yoo miles, long, with an average width of 50 

miles, forming roughly a catenary curve between 

Knoxville, Tennessee, and Paducah, Kentucky. 
Most of it lies in the State of Tennessee, but it also includes 
parts of six other states, Kentucky, Virginia, N. Carolina, 
Alabama, Georgia and Mississippi, falling in the South 
Atlantic and East South Central Groups. Its area is 42,000 
square miles, with a population of about 2} million people. 
It consists of three fairly well-defined areas. On the east is 
the region of the Smoky Mountains, in which is situated 
the highest pass east of the Rockies. From there it slopes 
westward to the Cumberland Plateau, occupying the central 
and northern part of the State, thence dropping to the bottom 
of the Tennessee River. Corresponding to these areas are 
three main kinds of activity. The mountainous region and 
some of the plateau area contains coal and minerals, and is 
part of that hilly and industrial promontory which extends 
from Pennsylvania into the south and supported the north 
in the Civil War. The central section is a farming and cattle 
breeding area whose affinities run north into Kentucky. 
In the west and south we find tobacco and cotton planta- 
tions joining the Mississippi and the “ Old South.” 

The resources of the area are thus numerous and diver- 
sified. There are 18 million acres of forest land containing 
oak, yellow pine, gum, yellow poplar, hemlock and chestnut; 
i of the area is in farms, producing corn, cotton and tobacco 
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and holding a million cattle (about half of which are milk 
cows) and a million swine. Its mineral products include 
coal, iron, phosphate rock, petroleum and many others. 
Of its cities, Asheville, N.C., deals in apples and timber, 
is a health resort and the centre of the National Casket 
Company, makers of metal coffins; Knoxville, Tennessee, 
is set among mines, quarries and timber country, and was, 
in 1931, the 28th most murderous town in the U.S.A.; 
Chattanooga, Tennessee, is a busy factory centre, containing 
some 400 factories and the centre of religious publications ; 
Paducah, Kentucky, is an important point in the tobacco 
industry. (Fortune, October, 1933.) It is not without 
reason that it has been called the “ American Ruhr.” Buat— 
and here we reach the key to the present situation of the 
valley—these resources have been either wasted or left 
undeveloped, a situation which is remarkable only to those 
who have not grasped the processes of uncontrolled indivi- 
dualist society. , 

The minerals have been largely undeveloped because 
they are not always in the right quantities for the mass- 
production methods of modern times under which it is easier 
to bring large quantities from far away than small quantities 
from nearer home. Development has often been checked, 
too, by the influence of more powerful northern interests 
who have not wanted possible competition. But they are 
usable for self-contained communities of small industries 
serving neighbouring agriculturists. Of the forest land only 
half is virgin, the rest being second growth. Lumber 
interests entered the forest area and cut it down wildly, 
their eyes solely on profits with no scheme of re-afforestation. 
The soil is thin, either through erosion or exhaustion. 
Erosion is a major problem in the plateau region (which 
covers from 1/10 to 1/6 of the water-shed), due to a variety of 
causes. The uncontrolled cutting of forests cleared a good 
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deal of steep land. This, if not replanted, should have been 
given to sod crops to hold the soil, but was actually used 
for corn and potatoes. The result has been that rainstorms, 
which are very heavy, have removed the surface soil from large 
areas. On one farm where measurements were taken, it was 
computed that one rainstorm washed away 39 tons of soil 
per acre. Of 742,000 acres in the Clinch river water-shed 
(an important area as we shall see later) 445,000 acres are 
already permanently destroyed for agricultural use. In 
the lower parts of the valley the soil has been exhausted by 
single-crop farming, Cotton, corn or tobacco have been 
grown year after year with little attempt to revive the powers 
of the soil. Crops, such as clover, or phosphate fertilizer, 
would have restored its powers, but both have been 
neglected. The wheat yield in the valley is only 10.6 bushels 
per acre, as compared with 13 in Kansas; that of corn 24, 
as compared with 39.8 in Iowa. In the mountain farms 
the farmer reckons 8 bushels of wheat and 10 of corn a good 
crop. Moreover, it should not be forgotten that this area 
has been opened up relatively recently; it has only taken 
100 years to produce this degree of destruction. 

What of the people? I suppose that I am not singular 
in having derived my ideas about the southern “ mountaineer ” 
from the Appalachian folk-songs, discovered by Cecil Sharpe 
and sung by Plunket Greene, envisaging them as living 
in small communities in which, of an evening, the population 
would gather on the village green, and in pleasant, if un- 
tutored, voices sing their traditional melodies. The reality 
is rather different, a reality of small hillside farms in narrow 
little valleys or “hollers” very isolated and living in a 
state of sheerest, primitive poverty. On these little farms the 
soil is now wasted away and game has become less plentiful, 
the farmer no longer sings, but suffers from hookworm, and 
is listless and ignorant. Tennessee in June, 1931, re-affirmed 
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her anti-evolution law. It is perhaps not unconnected with 
this that the percentage of illiteracy in that state is 7.2%; 
a figure lower, it is true, than that of the surrounding states 
except one, but not for that reason any subject for congratu- 
lation. A recent survey of a mountain county showed that 
the average cash income per family per year was $45, of which 
$10 came from the Relief agency. A family of father, mother 
and 6 children who received $100 cash in the year were doing 
well. In the south central area are cotton share-croppers, 
unable to liquidate their perpetual debts to their landlords 
or local store from the produce of their worn-out soil. In 
the north central Cumberland plateau the soil again is thin, 
the forests have been cut and the coal areas have shared the 
general depression of that industry leaving stranded towns 
and “depressed areas,” such as we know only too well. 
I hope I have not overstressed the bleakness of the prospect. 
If I have done so, it is only because the sentimental view has 
also been overemphasised. It is true that there are towns 
and farms, which, while not booming, are quietly prosperous ; 
it is equally true that in places the degeneration—whether 
economic, mental or physical—cannot be exaggerated. 
There are two factors which, in my judgment, have 
combined to bring this about, industrialisation and single- 
crop farming, The industrialisation of the south was well 
under way before the depression. It arose chiefly from the 
discovery by northern employers that in these southern 
hill-dwellers there existed a reservoir of labour which was 
cheap and “ docile,” i.e., uncontaminated by trade unions. 
Some southern towns even advertised it as such. Thus 
industry, and chiefly textiles, began to drift south to take 
advantage of this condition, but the South did not benefit 
thereby. Before the recent codification of the textile industry 
workers were reported to be working 50 hours a week for 
a $5 wage. What was set up was, in fact, a system of 
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industrial peonage which the workers were only induced to 
enter because it appeared to offer them a larger cash income 
than they were receiving from their farms. Not only did 
they come down into southern towns, but they also drifted 
into the northern industrial cities. Between 1920-30 about 
1,800,000 petsons moved north. There the depression of 
1929 caught them, with their instalment payments on the 
furniture and mortgages on their home in arrears, and threw 
them back onto their native areas, themselves under dire 
stress. With the result that in many of the hill counties 
50% to 75 % of the families are on public relief, receiving a 
dole which is insufficient for an adequate diet. In the farming 
areas the central factor is the system of the single or cash 
ctop. The invention of the cotton gin fastened cotton 
farming on the backs of the southern farmer. Now cotton 
is not an edible crop ; the only thing the farmer can do with 
it is to sell it. And with the fall in cotton prices what he 
receives is insufficient to pay for current needs and also to 
clear the debts he has incurred while the crop was growing, 
his rent to his landlord, cost of new seed, implements and so 
on. It would seem natural to change to food crops, which 
would at least support him. But this the farmer cannot do ; 
because the landlord and storekeeper, to whom he is in debt, 
will not advance credit for any crop not giving a cash return, 
since it is the repayment in cash that they are interested in, 
not the growing of food. ‘The case of the tobacco grower 
is the same. 

For all that there is fine stock in these mountains. It 
gave America Abraham Lincoln, Chief Justice Marshall 
and Mr. Cordell Hull. With all their poverty, disease, debt 
and illiteracy, their survival shows how hardy the breed must 
be. And it is to be remarked that it is almost wholly native 
American; the proportion .of foreign-born whites in 
Tennessee is only 0.7%. This is a great advantage, since 
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much of America’s problem consists in the homogenising 
of a mixture of foreign populations. This problem does 
not exist in the Tennessee Valley, which otherwise is, in a 
large measure, an epitome of America. It exhibits, in an 
area four-fifths the size of England, every stage from pros- 
perity to grinding poverty. It contains vestiges of vast 
forests, vast water-power, coal and minerals in abundance, 
a fine climate (the mean annual Valley temperature is 60°F) 
and excellent human material. In fact, all the requisites of a 
prosperous and well-developed community. What it has 
become, I have tried to show. The problem now is to salve 
the wreckage left by “ rugged individualism” and create a 
wholesome and stable economy. I want now to try to 
describe some of the plans for that end. 

These plans are built round three prime objectives—the 
provision of cheap electricity, the provision of cheap fertil- 
isers and a system of regional planning in the direction of 
industrial decentralisation. There are other objectives— 
officially there are eight more—but these seem to me to be 
the principal ones and I shall confine myself to them. They 
are also, I think, the most interesting in that they have an 
application wider than that of their immediate sphere. 

The story really begins when America entered the war 
of 1914-18, with the construction of two nitrate plants at 
Muscle Shoals, a point on the Tennessee River near the 
Alabama-Mississippi boarder, where considerable water power 
was available. The plan provided for the construction of a 
dam and power-house to provide power for the plants, 
but was interrupted by political opposition sponsored by 
the local power companies; its completion after the war 
was only provided for by Congress after a stormy political 
contest. Of the nitrate plants, the first was built during 
1917-18, at a cost of twelve million dollars. It produced 
its first batch of ammonium-nitrate on November 12th, 1918, 
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by which time its processes were technically obsolete. Plant 
No. 2 was designed for the production of cyanamid, for which 
the normal market in the States is very limited. It cost 
7o million dollars, was designed to turn out 110,000 tons 
of ammonium nitrate per annum, and actually produced 
1,700 tons some time after the war to ensure that it was in 
operating condition. When the dam and power plant were 
finished in 1926, the entire investment lay idle, while those 
favouring government ownership and operation, and those 
opposing it, fought out their battles in Congress. In 1928, 
and again in 1931, Congress enacted legislation providing 
for public ownership and operation, and in each case the bill 
was vetoed by the President. Finally, in 1933, at the sug- 
gestion of President Roosevelt, provision for public owner- 
ship and operation was incorporated in the Tennessee Valley 
Authority law of May 18th, 1933. What the T.V.A. is can 
best be described in the words with which the President 
suggested to Congress its creation :— 
“a corporation clothed with the power of government 
but possessed of the flexibility of a private enterprise. 
It should be charged with the broadest duty of planning 
for the proper use, conversion and development of the 
natural resources of the Tennessee River drainage basin and 
its adjoining territory for the general social and economic 
welfare of the nation. This authority should be clothed 
also with the necessary power to carry those plans into 
effect. Its duty should be the rehabilitation of the Muscle 
Shoals development and the co-ordination of it with the 
wider plan. 

“Tt is clear that the Muscle Shoals development is 
but a small part of the potential public usefulness of the 
entire Tennessee River. Such use, if envisioned in its 
entirety, transcends mere power development; it enters 
the wide field of flood contfol, soil erosion, afforestation, 
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elimination from agricultural use of marginal lands, and 
distribution and diversification of industry. In short, 
this power development of war days leads logically to 
national planning for a complete river watershed involving 
many states and the future lives and welfare of millions.” 
(In fact, apart from the 24 milion in the valley itself, 
approximately another 34 are within its sphere of influence.) 

At the head of this vast undertaking were placed as 
directors, three outstanding men. First, Arthur E. Morgan, 
an experienced water-control engineer and President of 
Antioch College, one of the more remarkable educational 
institutions of America; with him are associated H. A. 
Morgan, President of the University of Tennessee and an 
agricultural expert, and David Lilienthal, a utilities expert 
from the progressive State of Wisconsin. 

The immediate activities of T.V.A. have centred in the 
power development of Muscle Shoals and the measures of 
flood control, erosion control and afforestation which this 
involves. Wilson Dam, at Muscle Shoals, is a “run of the 
river” dam; that is to say, it developes a high horse-power 
in winter when the river is in flood, which falls away in 
summer when the river is low. In winter it can develop 
300,000 h.p., in summer only 50,000, and the spread between 
these two figures will give some measure of the possibilities 
of winter floods for the surrounding area. The average 
March-October flowage ratio of the Tennessee River at 
Muscle Shoals is estimated as 10-1 ; it has reached 53-1, and 
it causes an estimated annual damage of the value of 
$1,780,000, say £356,000. Such a spread is, in addition, 
a circumstance highly unfavourable for the steady provision 
of electricity. The T.V.A. are therefore building other dams, 
two of which are now under construction, a third has just 
been authorised, and three more are projected. The two 
under construction are Norris and Joe Wheeler Dams. Norris 
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Dam, named after Senator George W. Norris, who was 
instrumental in “ putting the Muscle Shoals’ white elephant 
to work,” and is also an active worker in the field of labour 
legislation, is on the Clinch River about 25 miles N.W. of 
Knoxville, Tennessee, and 80 miles above the junction of the 
Clinch and Tennessee Rivers. When finished it will be 
236 feet high (half as high again as Niagara) and 2,000 feet 
long, holding back a lake of water 83 square miles in area 
with a shore line of 800 miles. Its purpose is to act as a 
storage dam, holding back excessive water in winter and 
releasing it in summer. Joe Wheeler Dam, named after 
the Confederate general, is 154 miles from Wilson Dam. 
It will be 50 feet high and 6,000 feet long, forming a reservoir 
of 100 squate miles of water. Not only will it also help to 
even the flow of water to Muscle Shoals but it will provide 
an additional 375,000 h.p. when wanted. It illustrates 
the speed with which the T.V.A. has been working that the 
unwatering of the Joe Wheeler coffer-dam began only 8 
weeks from the driving of the first timbers. The third is 
Pickwick Dam, near Pickwick Landing, Tennessee, which 
will have a height of 103 feet and an overall length of 7,710 
feet. It will have an ultimate power capacity of 272,000 h.p., 
but its main purpose is to aid navigation for which a naviga- 
tion lock, 600 feet long and 110 feet wide with a lift of 61 feet 
is being constructed. This will be the highest lift in the 
world; construction is to take about three years. Other 
dams projected are at Aurora, near the Tennessee-Kentucky 
boundary, on the Hiwassee River and on the French Broad 
River. These dams form a single co-ordinated system, 
designed to aid navigation, control floods and provide a 
steady supply of electricity on a large scale. Such a scale 
is particularly essential in the electric power industry if 
economy is to be achieved and charges to be at a reasonable 
level. The purpose of the T.V.A. in going into the electric 
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power business has thus been stated by Director Lilienthal : 
“The first objective is more effective protection of the 
public interest by the setting up of a measure of public opera- 
tion of power as a ‘ yardstick.” The second objective of 
this new national policy is a greatly increased use of electricity 
in the homes, the farms and the factories of the United States 
—an electrified America.” 

A yardstick to measure the fairness of rates charged by 
ptivate power companies had long been needed. Although 
the close connection of electricity with the public interest 
had led to the appointment of State Commissioners to 
regulate public utility rates, these bodies were largely in- 
effective, since in many cases the utility companies controlled 
the commissioners. The utility companies carried on also 
an enormous and cleverly directed propaganda on the question 
of charges, subsidising for this purpose educationalists, 
authors and newspapers to popularise their point of view. 
Even the Smithsonian Institute has been fooled into issuing 
utility propaganda. The Government has now decided to 
settle the problem of fair charges by the method of direct 
comparison, manufacturing power as do private companies, 
keeping a careful record of costs, including taxes, and finding 
out how much it really does cost to produce and sell electric 
power. 

Its statement of power policy contains these very 
interesting clauses :—C]l. 3, “‘ The interest of the public in 
the widest possible use of power is superior to any private 
interest. Where the private interest and this public interest 
conflict, the public interest must prevail.” Cl. 6, “ The 
fact that action by the Authority may have an adverse 
economic effect upon a privately owned utility should be a 
matter for the serious consideration of the Board. . . . But 
it is not the determining factor. . . . The Authority cannot 
decline to take action solely upon the ground that to do so 
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would injure a privately owned utility.” Such statements 
illustrate the extent of the swing away from individualism 
(though not necessarily towards orthodox Socialism) in 
America today. It is interesting to contrast this policy with 
the care taken in comparable schemes in this country to 
safeguard the interests of private power companies. 

In February, 1934, the T.V.A. began serving its first 
customer, the town of Tupelo, Mississippi, an event which 
was celebrated with municipal rejoicings. Tupelo expects 
to own its system in about 54 years. Since then the T.V.A. 
has signed contracts with 11 other municipalities, and will 
ultimately—when Norris and Joe Wheeler Dams are finished 
—be prepared to serve approximately 300 municipalities, 
50 counties and 37 industries which have applied for T.V.A. 
power. This action is the spear-head of an attack on the 
public utility interests, whose iniquities have long been 
notorious in the States, but so far, as Mark Twain once noted 
about the weather, “people talk a lot about it but they 
don’t do anything.” New York City, with governmental 
support, has already begun to rebel against the Consolidated 
Gas Company, and other places may follow suit. 

It is also part of the T.V.A. policy to increase the use 
of electricity. In the past the industry had got itself into a 
log-jam. Use of electricity was restricted by the high prices 
charged ; the rates could be lowered if there was an increased 
use of electricity, but this was hampered by the high price 
of electric appliances which could not be reduced till they 
were produced in mass quantities, which was impossible 
without mass demand, which was impossible with high 
rates, and so on round and round. The T.V.A. has broken 
this stalemate by the creation of the Electric Home and Farm 
Authority, which is a corporation engaged in the financing 
of the sale of appliances, e.g., refrigerators, ranges, water- 
heaters and electric pumps. These can be bought by 
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customers of the T.V.A. (and of other power companies with 
low rates) via the E.H.F.A., on an instalment basis, the 
E.H.F.A. paying the makers (e.g., General Electric Company) 
and collecting the instalments along with the electric bill. 
This enables the G.E.C. to build refrigerators, for example, 
in quantities—a fact which commends the scheme to Owen D. 
Young, chairman of the General Electric Company. The 
E.H.F.A. has also been instrumental in designing types 
of appliance suited to the area and type of house to be built 
of a smaller and simpler, and, therefore, 25 % to 35 % cheaper 
kind than have heretofore been available. As a result of 
this the current consumption in the average Tupelo house 
had risen between May, 1933, and May, 1934, by 29.4%, while 
the average cost per KW. hour had dropped from 7.2 cents 
to 2.8 cents. 

At those reduced prices it looks as if public ownership 
would come to stay. But it is significant of the difficulties 
of the American scene that the main obstacle to the spread 
of the idea is not, as I think or at least hope it generally is 
with us, connected with technical difficulties in the transfer 
of ownership but with the fear lest any governmental authority 
for power purposes should come under the operation of the 
“ spoils system ” and thus become a field for political patron- 
age, whereby the last state of the industry would be worse 
than the first. It is fair to say that this danger is recognised 
by Americans, though too often it is regarded as one of the 
things they can do nothing about. The T.V.A. is debarred 
by law from making political affiliation a test of its appoint- 
ments and it has set up service examinations and standards 
of its own. This is one of the reasons why it is unpopular 
among the type of American politician, and they are not a 
few, who would like to graze in the lush pastures of political 
patronage which they see in the Tennessee Valley. If the 
T.V.A. comes to grief it might easily be on this issue. 
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Another thing which might bring the venture to an end 
is continued soil erosion. It is estimated that this, if un- 
checked, would fill Norris Dam in 25 years. An important 
part of the T.V.A. work, therefore, is devoted to preventing 
this, employing boys from C.C.C. camps in the area to build 
walls across the gullies to check the flow of water and earth. 
Another method is to fill them with fascines into which grass 
seeds have been thrown, with the idea that they will take root 
in the piled up earth and help to bind it together. 

Connected with this is the reform of Valley agriculture. 
The farmers have in the past depended on commercial fer- 
tiliser for their nitrogen supply instead of raising crops which 
would take it from the air. Thus in periods of rising prices, 
they have increased their purchases of fertiliser and added 
a few extra acres whose product was to pay the fertiliser bills. 
But the increased production gave rise to unsaleable surpluses 
of cash crops, and the cost of fertiliser outran the increase in 
the value of the crops. So farms were both financially and 
agriculturally exhausted. The object of the T.V.A. is to 
encourage nitrogen-bearing crops, e.g., sods and legumes, 
which will both protect the soil from erosion and give a 
balanced system of agriculture. A balanced system demands 
livestock ; livestock demand sods and legumes which hold 
the soil and give nitrogen ; sods and legumes demand phos- 
phates. Muscle Shoals will supply them. Technical 
processes are being tried out and experiments made in con- 
nection with agricultural departments and stations in the 
several states. By these means it is hoped that the agricul- 
tural prosperity of the Valley may be restored. 

How will that effect its industrial prospects? Will a 
revival of agriculture and the prospect of cheap electric power 
lead to a fresh industrial invasion of the area with a repetition 
of the evil results of the last ? - Such a consummation is, in 
the opinion of the T.V.A., devoutly to be avoided. Not 
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only for this reason, but also to avoid harmful competition 
with established centres of industry, the T.V.A. does not 
aim at encouraging large scale industrial developments for 
the supply of goods already made elsewhere. It aims rather 
at developing such industries as will either supply local needs 
ort develop local skills, as in the production of fine textiles 
or furniture or of scientific instruments which can be p o- 
duced in small communities by intelligent craftsmanship 
and organisation. Losses incurred in the management of 
local industries may be reduced by the centralised supply of 
technical services, such as accountancy and advice on 
production and distribution. But industry itself will be 
decentralised, for electricity and the development of good 
roads and automobile transport reduce, in many cases, the 
relative economies to be derived from concentration. 
Moteover, to spread industry among the communities, 
provided these industries are well selected, will both supply 
the farmer with the commodities he needs and also with the 
market for his own products. Under such a system, the 
farmer would not only get better prices, but would be 
encouraged to diversify his crops, raising more food products 
instead of relying wholly on one cash crop. The small 
factories might employ members of farm families. Under 
such a system, the farmers have a living from their land, 
while factory employment becomes their “cash crop.” 
They are not obliged to depend on the sale of their products 
in distant and undependable markets. Nor are the factory 
hands wholly dependent on work in the factory. If the 
latter closes down, people living in the country have at least 
food and shelter. 

This sounds fine. But the moment you begin to talk 
about people consuming what they produce, you run into the 
difficulty that the existing channels of distribution seem, by 
and large, to be designed to prevent this happening. These 
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channels are already well worn, and they lead, through a 
complexity of wholesalers and retailers, in and out of the 
big commercial centres, not in and out of the small rural 
communities. It looks, therefore, as if an attempt will have 
to be made to break through these channels, to set up a local 
economic system, which, in a limited sense, will have to be a 
complete economy and not a fragment of an economy (vide 
article by Dr. A. E. Morgan, Survey Graphic, November, 
1934). Can this be done? I do not know, nor do the 
Directors of the T.V.A. But at least a beginning has been 
made in the setting up of co-operative enterprises for the 
supply of home needs. As one of the Directors remarked, 
“Tf only we could issue our own money... .” It might 
even come to that, for in America anything is possible, even 
extreme economic regionalism. Meanwhile this is another 
rock on which the venture may be wrecked. 

As a concrete example of T.V.A. planning, let us take a 
look at the town of Norris, now being built not far from the 
Dam. There the problem was that of making permanent 
provision for the 2,000 workers employed on the construction 
of the Dam and at present housed in a construction camp. 
For this purpose an area of 2,000 acres has been set aside 
and planned as a township. It is situated among rolling 
timber country, yet with sufficient level and cultivable land 
to provide small holdings for the inhabitants. Encroachment 
from outside and messy developments on the margin are 
prevented by the natural declivities on the edge of the townsite 
and also by the provision of an encircling road with a right 
of way 250 feet wide, on which there shall be no bill board 
ot hot-dog stand. It is to be the sort of road that Isaiah 
wrote about. In this area, houses are being erected for a 
permanent community of 500 families. Each house stands 
in about a third of an acre, on a plot 75 feet by 200 feet—a 
narrow frontage, but giving room for a garden at the back. 
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In addition, 4-acre subsistence farm plots are available. 
Houses are built of local brick, with wood-shingle roofs and 
large porches ; they vary from 2 rooms to 7 rooms, those 
from 3—4 rooms being the prevailing type. The rooms 
are sizeable and a notable feature is the generous provision 
of electrical equipment, which includes water heater, range, 
refrigerator and room heaters, though an open hearth is 
also included. A specially neat device is the bath, which is 
a shower fixed in an upright metal cupboard, about 24 inches 
square and 7 feet high, open at one side, save for a piece 
about 20 inches deep which converts the bottom into a small 
tub-bath, suitable for the washing of children, and even of 
grown-ups if sufficiently collapsible. Special equipment is 
provided for the washing of clothes. In simplicity and 
completeness they are models of inexpensive house design ; 
rents run from $14 to $40 per month, payable to the T.V.A. 
Some 350 have now been completed and are inhabited. The 
buildings of the construction camp are to be used as work- 
shops for providing community needs and such goods as 
may have an outside sale and provide cash income. In line 
with this, training is already being given to the construction 
workers in the trades most likely to be of use to round off 
the comfort of the community. So that it will not be 
necessary for a housewife to send to Knoxville for an 
electrician or to have the family shoes mended. Much is 
also being achieved by practical example in the previously 
neglected field of diet. ‘Tennessee dwellers are discovering 
milk, and sceptics who said that “ hill-billies ” would never 
drink it, are being confounded by the quantities being con- 
sumed by the construction workers. As this habit spreads 
into their homes it will decrease the incidence of rickets 
among the child population of the area. 

I am conscious that much of what I have written has been 
concerned with plans and projects and little with actual 
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achievements. This, I fear, is inevitable. But to contemplate 
finished products often leads to a stereotyping of solutions 
which is profoundly undesirable, particularly in the realm of 
human affairs. We should be foolish to imitate blindly 
the T.V.A. in our own depressed areas. It may be more 
helpful to consider a period of transition, to look at problems 
which are yet unsolved and the lines on which a solution is 
being attempted. In this way, we may get a clearer guide 
to our own questions and answers. 

The problem is one of social rehabilitation. This, as 
we see, they are trying to solve by large scale electrification 
under Government auspices. Be it noted that they are carry- 
ing electricity into rural areas which the private power 
company usually avoids as unprofitable and are not merely 
concentrating on built up areas. This is designed to be part 
of a plan covering all America. The Tennessee Valley is 
in a very strategic situation for such an experiment, inasmuch 
as over one-third of the population of America is within 400 
miles of Muscle Shoals. Similar organisation is being 
suggested for the Mississippi Valley, and the T.V.A. group 
of dams finds counterparts in the recently completed Boulder 
Dam, on the Nevada-Arizona border, and in the Grand 
Coulee Dam on the Columbia River. Their success depends 
on low charges and on making America “ think electrically.” 
The fact that it is under Government auspices isalso important. 
In the past, government regulation of utilities has failed ; 
now competition, by public enterprise, is being tried. Will 
it lead to absorption by government of the private under- 
takings? It is quite impossible to say. But it is clear that 
whoever controls motive power, controls a country’s 
economic destiny. If we remember that the Russian Five- 
Year Plan began with a governmental electrification scheme, 
this development acquires an added significance. The T.V.A. 
is exercising a control in its endeavour to regulate the size 
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of industry. What is the most desirable unit of industry is 
more than an academic question. It is certain that some 
industries ate best carried on on a large scale, and by mass 
production methods. Others are not. But what industries 
fall into which category, and what the units of size are, have 
yet to be discovered. It is something we, too, have to think 
about and T.V.A. experience may help. The size of 
governmental units also enters here. The T.V.A. is running 
an area whose units of local government are based on the 
conditions of horse travel in the 18th century. Such are now 
obviously out of date and reorganisation is desirable. The 
Federal Government is facing the same problem is respect 
of its relations with the several states ; so are we in certain 
matters, e.g., Poor Relief. Finally, there is the problem of 
the co-ordination of agriculture and industry and the relations 
between country and town. In the Middle Ages, the town 
was subsidiary to the country; more recently that position 
has been reversed; neither is entirely satisfactory. It is 
too early yet to say whether the T.V.A. has found the right 
solution. But, right or wrong, the T.V.A. is one of the 
organisations which is remodelling America today. It may 
be, as one writer has put it, “ Utopia on tap.” 
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By W. Ivor JENNINGS 


HE notion that the House of Commons “ controls ” 

the Cabinet may perhaps be found in some of the 

books, but it has long been demonstrated to be false 

in fact. It assumes that the members are inde- 
pendent and unbiased, able and willing to consider the 
government’s proposals on their merits, without personal 
interest or preconceived ideas. The notion, that is, ignores 
the party system and ignores, too, the divergences of interest 
and social philosophy that underly the party system. It is 
more nearly true to say that the Government “ controls ” 
the House of Commons. It determines what the House shall 
discuss and what it shall approve or disapprove. The 
government majority comes to heel at the crack of the whip, 
and it rarely happens that many of its members dare to go off 
on a frolic of their own. In the present House the Govern- 
ment possesses such an enormous majority that some 
independence of action would hardly affect the result of a 
division. Yet Sir Herbert Samuel has called it a “ rubber- 
stamp Parliament”; and the ultra-conservatives have 
described their fellow members by the expressive but derisive 
title of “‘ Yes, Ma’am.” Conservative majorities are admittedly 
docile and, as some say, unintelligent. But the smaller the 
majority the greater the risk of voting against the government 
and the greater the incentive to obey orders. 

It is therefore not surprising that, since the strict party 
organisation was established by Disraeli and Joseph Chamber- 
lain, defeats of the government on important issues have 
been rare. From 1835 to 1839, both inclusive, the Whig 
Government was defeated on 53 occasions in the House of 
Commons. Party discipline has since become stricter, party 
alignments are more precise, and the dependence of the 
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government on legislation is much greater. No government 
with a majority would accept defeat ten times during a 
session. Nearly every vote is a vote of confidence, and a 
defeat involves either a dissolution or the resignation of the 
government. 

It is true that minority governments, like the Labour 
Government of 1924 and 1929 to 1931, have suffered defeat 
and swallowed their pride. But even then examples were 
rate; and, generally speaking, a government expects and 
receives support, no matter how reluctantly that support may 
be given. Moreover, the overthrow of a government by a 
parliamentary vote is rare. A government may be defeated 
by the defection of some of its supporters, like the Liberal 
Government of 1886 and the Coalition Government of 1922. 
A minority government may be defeated by the defection of 
the third party, like the Labour Government of 1924. But 
normally, a government is turned out not by a vote in 
Parliament, but by a transfer of votes at a general election. 
Effective opposition in this sense has been transferred to the 
press and to the constituencies. 

The reasons are not far to seek. Few members possess a 
large personal following in their constituencies. The 
“ carpet-bagger ” used to be an object of derision. Now, 
nearly all members are “ carpet-baggers ” or, more strictly, 
week-enders. Residence in a constituency, and even close 
association with a constituency, are regarded as disadvantages. 
The member’s chief merit is his party label. A local politician 
creates enemies as well as friends, and his enemies are likely 
to be those with whom he has been most closely associated, 
the influential local organisers. The ideal member is, in one 
of those constituencies which can be “ purchased ” in ways 
not coming within the Corrupt and Illegal Practices Acts, the 
tichest member; and in a constituency which has to be 
“ nursed,” he is the member who can appear most frequently, 
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and on his best behaviour, at meetings and social functions. 
The electors vote for his label, but they insist that the label, 
ot the cash, shall be frequently exhibited. The local politician 
either remains at home, like Salvidge, to organise for others, 
or selects an accessible but not too proximate constituency. 
“After all,” a local party secretary once said to me, “ you 
cannot expect people to vote for a man who is known to 
everybody in the constituency as ‘ Bert.’ ” 

If, then, electors vote for the label, the label is the 
membet’s most precious possession. If he forfeits the con- 
fidence of his leaders, he will lose his seat ; and if he belongs 
to the majority his leaders are the Government. Even a 
politician of outstanding merit may wreck his ambitions by 
too free display of independence, unless he is prepared to go 
into opposition and the opposition has need of him. When 
Lord Randolph Churchill “forgot Goschen ” he committed 
political felo de se. The Liberal Unionist leaders paved their 
way to high office, but only because Disraeli had proved to 
his party (more or less posthumously) that there was a 
permanent Liberal majority in the country which could be 
effectively destroyed only by the absorption of the right wing 
into the Conservative Party. Joseph Chamberlain, too, 
“came back,” though he forfeited his chance of becoming 
Prime Minister. Most of his followers were extinguished. 
To descend from the almost sublime to the almost ridiculous, 
Sir Oswald Mosley’s final rejection of “party” sent him 
into the wilderness to lead the uncivilised. 

The result is that party defections are rare. Indeed, if 
they do lead to the defeat of the government they are, even 
from the point of view of the rebels, a catastrophe. They 
necessarily enure to the benefit of the opposition, for they 
not only break up the parliamentary party, they also break 
up the party organisation in the constituencies. Above all, 
they produce a confusion in the minds of the electors that 
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induces many of the large mass of unattached voters who 
really decide the fates of governments to go over to the other 
side. The break-up of the Liberal Party in 1886 produced 
eighteen years of Conservative rule, broken only by the period 
of the short and uneasy Liberal Administration of 1892-94. 
The raising of the tariff issue in the Conservative Government 
of 1901-1906 was one of the causes of the great debacle of 
1906. Even the break-up of the Coalition in 1922, which 
accorded with the natural order of party politics, had as one 
of its consequences the Labour Government of 1924. 

Thus, the chance of breaking up the government is slight. 
The opposition continues to oppose, but it rarely expects to 
defeat the government. It knows that it will be voted down. 
It is excited if the government has its majority substantially 
reduced on an important measure. If it defeated the govern- 
ment it would not be merely wildly excited but very much 
surprised. Its tactics are not really directed to this end. 
Opposition members debate the government’s measures and 
go into the division lobbies against them not because they 
expect to be successful but because they consider that a 
formal protest is necessary. 

Their real appeal is not to the members on the benches 
opposite (or, in most cases, in the library, the smoke-room, 
ot the dining-room), but to public opinion outside. They 
rarely expect their arguments to influence votes. But if they 
do they know that their object will be achieved not because 
they will change votes in the House, but because they might 
change votes at the next election. The ordinary government 
member does not consider whether he can defend his 
vote to his conscience, but whether he can defend it 
to his constituents. If he thinks that there will be any 
difficulty about it, he will vote with the government, but he 
will make it known through the whips and through his other 
channels of communication with the Cabinet that on this 
particular point it is desirable to compromise. 
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But the appeal to government members is not the essential 
function of parliamentary opposition. Primarily, a debate is 
propaganda. It is an appeal to the reason or to the 
prejudices of sections of the electorate to vote against the 
government candidates at the next election. Every opinion 
lost to the government is a gain to the opposition; every 
opinion gained by the opposition renders more likely its 
return to office. Opposition is intensified as a Parliament 
draws to an end. But opinions are long in the formulation, 
and the process of educating the electorate for the next 
election begins as soon as an election is over. It is now 
commonly held that if Gladstone could have raised Home 
Rule in opposition he could have carried the great bulk of the 
Liberal Party with him in 1886 as he carried with him the 
purged party of 1892. He failed in 1886, in spite of the magic 
of his personal appeal, because the electorate was suddenly 
faced with a momentous decision. One of the reasons for 
the great liberal success of 1906 was that they had been in 
opposition for so long that they had been able to convert a 
large section of the electorate. 

The debates are not of fundamental importance for this 
purpose. They are usually not well reported in the news- 
papers, and even the newspaper reports are not studied with 
that concentration which is necessary to produce conviction. 
They are read, if they are read at all, over breakfast, in trams, 
trains and omnibuses, and at odd moments. No matter how 
partially they are written or sub-edited something of the case 
for the other side is allowed to appear. The mere fact that 
there is an opposition may lead a few to think that the 
arguments are not all on the one side, and so give rise to a 
habit of criticism. But the fact that an argument is capable 
of answer, with or without relevancy or cogency, usually tends 
to confirm the reader in his preconceived opinion, especially 
if he is intellectually lazy. The case made by the opposition 
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catries conviction, but rarely through newspaper reports. It 
is carried round the country through political meetings 
addressed by the leaders. But the main streams of argument 
proceed through the local party organisations and the keen 
members of those bodies. Constant publicity is valuable, but 
primarily because it reaches the individual through individuals. 
The personal argument is supported and emphasised through 
published facts and arguments. But it is the personal 
argument that is essential. 

The direct influence of the parliamentary party in this 
system of propaganda is small. The member of Parliament 
has some kudos which increases his platform attraction. He 
is able, by his interventions in debate, to add to the constant 
stream of party publicity. He can secure both immediate 
propaganda and valuable ammunition for use elsewhere by 
asking inconvenient questions and by compelling the 
government to explain its actions. These functions are 
important, but they can easily be over-estimated. The 
fundamentally important fact is that the existence of the 
opposition is constant and irrefutable evidence that the 
government’s point of view is not necessarily the only or the 
correct point of view, and that an alternative government is 
possible. The main function of the opposition is to prepare 
itself to take office. 

All this might suggest that legislation introduced by the 
government must necessarily pass in the form in which it is 
introduced. Since the government can rarely be defeated +t 
can insist on its own proposals. The opposition, it may be 
said, can do nothing more than make a political demon- 
stration (unless, of course, the opposition is conservative, 
when it can use its permanent majority in the House of Lords), 
Yet a slight acquaintance with parliamentary procedure 
during the past fifty years is sufficient to indicate that in spite 
of the stricter party organisation, the rigidity of modern 
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procedure, and the extended powers of control possessed by 
the government, bills are now amended much more frequently. 
The custom of regarding the House of Commons as a legisla- 
tive body concerned with details is a new one. Neither 
Sir Robert Peel nor Lord John Russell, as leaders of the 
opposition, considered that it was their function to suggest 
minor amendments. Disraeli followed their practice, and 
though Gladstone tended to see principles in details, it is 
roughly true to say that the modern practice was introduced 
in the present century. During the last century nearly all 
debates were of the second reading type, and amendments 
were selected so as to raise questions of principle. The details 
were left to the government. Parliament was concerned 
with “ politics ” or general issues. 

In part, the change was due, like so many changes in 
House of Commons technique, to the Irish Nationalist Party. 
They opposed for the sake of obstruction, and therefore 
argued about details as well as about principles. When 
tempers became exacerbated over Home Rule the “ official ” 
opposition tended to follow the same tactics. Partly, too, the 
change has been due to the extension of the electorate and 
the growth of the idea that parliamentary work is a full time 
occupation. The member must speak as frequently as 
possible in order to show his assiduity ; and, above all, he 
must vote in as many divisions as he can. There is no 
statistical “‘ proof” of his energy except the division lists, 
and the number of divisions has consequently increased 
enormously. The opposition is no longer content to divide 
on major principles and after three or four days’ debate. 
There are three or four divisions every evening when the 
House is in committee. Members vote whether they listen 
to the debates or not, and it is the duty of the whips to keep 
them somewhere in the building, so that they can be accessible 
when the division bell rings. 
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But these are subsidiary reasons. The real cause is the 
change in the nature of the legislation. It is no longer 
“ political ” in the nineteenth century sense. It is economic. 
It closely regulates trade and industry. It provides large 
social services. The result has been a complete change in the 
status of the member of Parliament. He still “ represents ” 
his constituency, but his constituency has altered. It is no 
longer a small collection of politically-minded members of 
the middle class, of whom a majority shares his political 
ptejudices. It is composed of employers, professional people, 
and workers, with special economic interests. These con- 
stituents are concerned to maximise their benefits and to 
minimise their obligations. The modern Burke may continue 
his interest in the American (or other) colonies, in economical 
reform, and in the French (or other) Revolution. He may be 
an expert on foreign or imperial affairs, on India, on law 
reform, or on anything else which suits the political views of 
his majority. But primarily the constituents regard these 
matters as his hobbies. The member for a Bristol con- 
stituency is much more concerned to see that the industries 
of Bristol and their employees do not get special obligations 
imposed upon them but do get, if that is possible, special 
benefits. 

Nor is this all. Most members represent not only their 
constituencies, but also some other “‘ interests.” The member 
may be the representative of the brewers, of the Greyhound 
Racing Association, a trade union, the Rural District Councils 
Association, the Mental Welfare Association, the co-operative 
societies, or some other social or economic “ interest.” Ina 
few cases he receives a contribution towards his election 
expenses. In others, he has himself an interest, pecuniary 
or otherwise, in their prosperity. In yet other cases, he is 
genuinely concerned as a matter of public policy in the aspects 
of social welfare in which they are interested. 
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Consequently, when a bill is introduced the average 
member will consider it from several points of view. As the 
holder of a public office he will consider it from the point of 
view of the people as a whole, and in the light of his political 
opinions or his special hobby. As the member for a Lanca- 
shire constituency, he will consult with his most prominent 
local supporters. As a representative of the Cotton Industry 
he will consult his friends among the cotton manufacturers 
and the officials of their associations, or, alternatively, the 
officials of the cotton operatives’ trade unions. As the 
representative of, say, the Mental Welfare Association, he 
will, if the bill be appropriate, consult with the committee. 
As a result of these various considerations he will propose 
amendments. Some he will think of for himself. Others 
will be suggested for him. He will, if it is considered neces- 
saty, receive a “ brief ” from which to argue. 

The amendments thus produced may create discussion on 
the floor of the House or in committee “ upstairs.” But this 
is not the most frequent and effective method of amendment. 
He knows perfectly well that no amendment will be made 
unless he can persuade the minister in charge of the bill to 
accept it. Accordingly, his first step is to make representations 
to the minister or to his permanent advisers. The great mass 
of accepted amendments are government amendments, and 
many of them are suggested by “interests,” either directly to 
the minister or indirectly through a Member of Parliament. 
Amendments appear on the agenda paper only where less 
direct methods have proved or are likely to prove ineffective. 
But such amendments are of two kinds. Some are placed 
on the paper merely as party propaganda. It is expected that 
they will be defeated, but their discussion is part of the 
process of persuading the electorate to vote for or against 
government candidates at the next election. Others are 
moved because it is just possible that they may be accepted 
under pressure. 
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The government has, as we assume, a majority. Under 
modern conditions it is unlikely to be defeated. But the 
process of dragooning a majority cannot be carried too 
frequently or too far. The government’s supporters will not 
vote against it, but they may become restive, and a restive 
majority creates serious problems for the whips. Ifa general 
unrest is created the practice of staying away from divisions 
will spread. Disobedience, like crime, is infectious. It may 
lead, in the long run, to a split in the party, and thence, as 
experience has shown to be likely, to long years of recrimina- 
tion and futility in opposition. In any case, divided counsels 
are bad tactics from the electioneering point of view. They 
destroy the enthusiasm with which the local parties work. 
Consequently, though parliamentary discussion will rarely 
result in a defeat of the government, it may result in a decision 
by the minister to give way to pressure from his own party, 
and to accept an amendment which he was disposed to reject. 

It must be admitted, however, that examples are rare and 
exceptional. Most members do not listen to debates, and 
those who do listen generally do so with closed minds. More 
frequently the pressure upon government supporters comes 
from public opinion outside. Members in touch with 
industrial constituencies, and especially members with doubt- 
ful seats, are very susceptible to changes of outside opinion. 
The changed attitude of the present government to public 
works must be traced to the pressure of opinion in the 
industrial areas, not to changes in Treasury opinions. Any 
anxiety to forward a peace policy which the government 
exhibits must be traced to a strong anti-war pressure from 
the constituencies. The wholesale amendments to the 
Incitement to Disaffection Bill were due almost entirely to 
outside opinion. 

Ordinary political opposition helps to mould and develop 
this outside opinion. But, as we have seen, the process is 
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slow. Moreover, it depends very considerably on changes of 
economic conditions. It cannot, therefore, be very effective 
in securing changes in legislation actually before the House. 
The examples of the government’s peace policy and of the 
“ Sedition Bill ” are for this purpose very instructive. There 
is a strong antipathy to war and to dictatorship among a 
substantial section of the population. Naturally, much of it 
is associated with the liberal and labour parties. But it is 
largely independent of political sympathies; and, indeed, 
party propaganda on the other side and the example of 
Russia have made many people believe that one section, at 
least, of the Labour Party is inclined to a kind of dictatorship. 
There is an opinion in favour of pacifism and liberty which is 
not, so to speak, politically harnessed. It derives from a long 
historical tradition and from the experience of recent years. 
It is therefore possible to rouse a public opinion against any 
measute or against any policy which can be shown to tend to 
wart or to infringements of essential liberties. 
Parliamentary opposition provides a focus for outside 
activity. It secures discussion on the questions which perturb 
public opinion. But essentially the task of the opponent is to 
rouse public opinion outside and to make it vocal. For this 
purpose an appeal to party prejudices is a disadvantage. The 
electors are suspicious of party motives. They have, for the 
time being, made up their minds on the party issues. But 
the appeal to reason does not always fail. It is possible to 
demonstrate that legislation contains dangerous proposals. 
Democracy, in spite of all that has been said on the other side, 
does not depend entirely upon an appeal to economic interests. 
The Incitement to Disaffection Bill was an example of 
supreme importance. It seems to have slipped through the 
Cabinet almost unnoticed. It was introduced without 
previous fuss and bother. But before it was debated at all 
there was strenuous opposition to it from outside, and the 
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Attorney-General who, to his evident disgust, was left in 
charge of the bill, found it politic to begin by announcing 
“concessions.” Subsequent parliamentary opposition was 
unusually effective, considering the enormous and docile 
majority which the government possessed. ‘The bill was 
radically amended. When it became law it was still in the 
opinion of many fundamentally obnoxious, but undoubtedly 
its worst provisions had been eradicated. The presumption 
of guilt wherever a person was found in possession of docu- 
ments capable of being used to seduce the troops had been 
changed into the usual presumption of innocence. The right 
to trial by jury was established. The proposed offence of 
doing acts preparatory to the commission of an offence was 
dropped. The right of a single justice of the peace to issue a 
search warrant had been transferred to a judge in Chambers. 
Qualifications of various kinds had been inserted. 

These great changes were effected without a single defeat 
of the Government, although the committee work was done 
“ upstairs,” and defeats in such conditions are not regarded 
as involving the fate of the Government. Every proposal 
upon which the Government insisted was carried by a large 
majority, and very few supporters of the Government could 
be induced to go into the Opposition lobby. In other words, 
it was not Parliament that amended the Bill, but public 
opinion. In this instance, there was a directing energy which 
compelled attention to the dangers of the Bill. The Council 
for Civil Liberties had been formed not long before the 
publication of the Bill for the express purpose of fighting 
invasions of liberty. Its composition, as might be expected, 
showed a bias towards the left. But it contained members 
from all parties, and it received support from persons eminent 
in literature, in science, in law, and in the Church, who were 
not associated with the opposition parties. Thus it had no 
axe, patty or otherwise, to grind, and it was admirably fitted 
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to lead an agitation which would have lost most of its effective- 
ness if it had been conducted on political platforms. It 
accepted the task, and sufficient recognition has not been 
given to the great work which its energetic secretary per- 
formed. By numerous public meetings, by letters and 
communications to the press, by distributing leaflets, by 
organising a petition to Parliament, by lobbying members of 
Parliament, by conducting controversy with the Prime 
Minister and the Attorney-General, and by other means, it 
kept the Bill in the news and persuaded a substantial section 
of the electors that essential liberties were at stake. Though 
the Government complained of a “ campaign of misrepre- 
sentation,” the discussion throughout was on a high level. 
Wild and fantastic statements were not made; nearly every 
interpretation of the Bill expressed in public had behind it a 
formal opinion of a committee of lawyers. 

This agitation was supported, of course, by the parallel 
political propaganda of the Labour and Liberal Parties. 
But political protagonists for the most part had the intelli- 
gence to recognise that their case was strengthened if they 
did not rely too strongly on party prejudices. Moreover, it 
was obviously the non-political agitation which effectively 
moved opinion. It was found at every stage of the 
parliamentary proceedings that outside opinion had hardened. 
The Attorney-General was compelled to give way on some 
of the most important parts of the Bill. Already on the 
second reading he found it politic to announce concessions. 
The most valuable amendment of all, which deprived the 
search warrant of much of its danger, did not come until the 
report stage. It is significant that no amendment at all was 
made in the House of Lords, where public opinion has no 
influence. A non-political agitation lasting for six months 
had roused public opinion, had come to the aid of normal 
political opposition, and had compelled a Government with 
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an enormous docile majority to give way. Political opposition 
can rarely effect what the non-political agitation succeeded in 
producing, the emasculation of a government measure. 

Nor must the indirect effects be forgotten. If it is shown 
that a government with an unprecedented majority can find 
itself in difficulties when it seeks to infringe essential liberties, 
it is unlikely that a government with a smaller majority 
will dare to make the attempt. The Government saved its 
“ prestige” by passing the Bill, but it weakened its authority, 
as even The Times admitted. A government with a real 
parliamentary opposition will be more careful in its proposals. 

The result is encouraging to the friends of democracy. 
It has been shown that the appeal to reason can be successful. 
It has been shown that public opinion can be roused to defend 
a prospective and (to anybody but a lawyer) largely hypo- 
thetical interference with democratic liberties. If an insidious 
attack upon democracy can be rendered almost ineffective, 
it becomes obvious that a direct and immediate attack can be 
repelled. A Parliament controlled by a majority is, tem- 
porarily, dictatorial. But so long as the existence of an 
opposition makes a substitute government possible, an appeal 
to a majority outside will compel a parliamentary majority to 
give way. Moreover, the appeal can be effective if it is an 
appeal to reason, and not a mere appeal to economic interests. 
The example proves, too, that in matters of political liberty 
opposition cannot be left to the political parties and to the 
usual political channels. There must be an appeal directed 
not towards general political opposition, but to the specific 
evils of specific proposals. This does not mean that party 
opposition is not essential. It is the existence of the 
opposition that makes the appeal possible. It means only that 
some sections of opinion are sceptical of politicians’ propa- 
ganda, and that political opposition needs to be reinforced. 
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THE CEYLON EXPERIMENT : 


From Autocracy to Democracy 


By T. Rem, C.M.G. 
(Ceylon Civil Service, retired) 


I. Aurocracy. 

INHALESE invaders from North India speaking 

an Aryan tongue resembling Sanskrit, in the sixth 

century B.c. invaded Ceylon and set up there auto- 

ctatic monarchical rule and a state which was almost 
theocratic and Buddhist. Its material and cultural greatness 
is proved by ancient chronicles and by the stupendous ruins 
of palace, dagoba, buried cities, sculptures, frescoes and 
irrigation works. 

The island was protected by the sea, and by a semi-feudal 
system of military services. But Lanka, alias Taprobane, 
Serendib or Ceylon was famous of old as the “ pearl upon 
the brow of India,” as the isle of pearls, gems, spices and 
granaries ; and Indian invaders in search of power and wealth 
and devoid, like later white invaders, of scruples about the 
rights of nations, periodically harassed the Kingdom of the 
Sinhalese. At times there was more than one King; the 
capital was not always at the great city of Anuradhapura and 
Kings were not always Sinhalese or Buddhist. 

In the twelfth century a.p. the Sinhalese made their 
last great national effort and their King Parakrama Bahu 
defeated all rivals, and according to ancient story even invaded 
South India. But it was the glory of the sunset, for Malabars 
from South India gradually obtained permanent possession 
of North Ceylon and even forced Kings of their race on the 
Sinhalese. There were finally two main racial groups left 
in the island, the Sinhalese in the South and West, the wet, 
two-monsoon-a-year zone, about one-third of Ceylon, and 
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the Tamils, a Dravidian race, Hindus in religion, not speaking 
an Aryan tongue, in the dry, one-monsoon zone of the North 
and East. Between these two races there existed unhappy 
memories. 

On divided Ceylon, in a state of political decay, descended 
a handful of Portugese in 1505 in quest of power and wealth. 
They wore armour and had gunpowder. White invadors 
of the East may or may not have had peculiar hereditary 
qualities ; certainly had the energy derived from temperate 
climes and, even in 1505 and still more in recent centuries, 
wete dynamic thinkers always inventing new methods of 
using the latent forces of nature, wealth and society, thereby 
becoming irresistible in the divided, conservative, poor and 
non-scientific East. 

The Portugese conquered maritime Ceylon, ruled auto- 
cratically for 130 years and persecuted the Buddhist religion. 
Then the Dutch succeeded them for 140 years. In the 
Napoleonic wars the Dutch became the foes of Britain and 
lost Ceylon which was ruled from Madras till the acquisition 
by Britain was confirmed by the Peace of Amiens in 1802. 
Ceylon then became a Crown Colony. 

The native Kandyan Kingdom in the inaccessible high- 
lands survived all these conquests, intrigue and war being 
intermittent between the white and brown autocracies. 
Early in the nineteenth century war and not overscrupulous 
diplomacy brought the Kandyan Kingdom to an end and 
the highland chiefs by a convention vested the Kingdom in 
the British Sovereign. They rebelled shortly afterwards 
against their new masters, and as a result, in 1833, Legislative 
and Executive Councils composed of ten and five officials 
respectively, were established to assist the Governor, but 
with advice only, for he could overrule them. Executive 
duties except in technical matters were to be carried out by a 
white Civil Service controlling a hierarchy of headmen in 
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each province. It was a system of personal but direct rule. 
In 1837 two unofficial members selected by the Governor 
were added to the Legislature ; by 1889 their number had 
increased to eight, selected to represent various communities. 

From 1505 to 1833 there had been the native malaise 
inseparable from the painful blighting of brown people’s 
tule and culture by Europeans, alien in race and culture from 
the governed. But after 1833 British rule was on the whole 
effective, honest, just, humane and beneficent and it gained 
the tacit consent of all, Sinhalese, Tamils, Indian Tamil 
immigrants, Burghers generally of Dutch descent and 
Muhammedans. British peace, law and order were imposed 
on a land badly in need of them. Of course, there was 
no self-government, but that problem did not arise till 
towards the end of the century. And so disappeared native 
monarchical rule after it had existed for over two thousand 
years. There has been no request for its restoration. The 
descendants of the last King of Kandy still receive pensions 
from the Ceylon Government. 

But if political life were uneventful in Ceylon in the 
nineteenth century, economic life was not. British planters 
equipped with capital attacked the jungles with the help of 
Indian labourers and planted coffee, and later tea and rubber, 
and even extended the vast coconut plantations. The 
Government, without regard to current laissez-faire theories, 
was forced to undertake socialistic schemes of State enterprise 
to meet public needs by transport facilities, by rail, road, 
harbour and canal, by communication by wire and post, by 
State controlled land development in the dry zone by means of 
huge irrigation works, by Savings Banks and loan boards for 
the poorer classes, by forestry control, by urban public 
utility services, by State medical and educational services. 
The wealth of the country increased rapidly as did the 
population and the material aménities of life. The whole 
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island was Westernized to an enormous extent in the last 
fifty years of the nineteenth century by the application of 
British brains, energy, capital and scientific knowledge. 

In all this revolution the Ceylonese took no leading part. 
They had not the capital or training as a rule, even if high 
executive posts had been offered to them in public or private 
activities. But a small minority gradually acquired some 
wealth and higher education and entered the learned 
professions, many the legal profession, whose members 
rapidly learn about the rights of man as stated by jurists in 
the West and about the equality of all men before the law. 

Such education inevitably causes “ dangerous thoughts ” 
where rulers, alien by race, colour and outlook from the 
governed, are not appointed by the governed. Educated 
Ceylonese made self-conscious by education, with that self- 
respect which knowledge brings to its possessor, felt the slur 
of white domination, all the more so on account of the social 
exclusiveness of the British. This minority began to desire 
political liberty and also naturally to secure the higher posts 
in the Public Service. But they were not a homogenous 
people and it took time to form the Ceylon National Congress 
whose members eventually included some persons of every 
community except the European. This association adopted 
a democratic platform and aimed at the overthrow of the 
local bureaucracy. But every Ceylonese desired to remain 
within the British Empire for sentimental as well as for 
cogent practical reasons and all desired the protection of 
Britain against external foes. 

The chief demand at first was for elected representatives 
in the Legislature. Such members are very different from 
docile nominees of Governors. The ideas of the electorate, 
wise or foolish, invade the Chamber when the elected member 
enters. And where the educated governed were hostile to 
the Government the admission of their spokesmen would 
open up a vista of trouble and innovation. 
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The Ceylon Government argued against the proposal 
but was overruled in 1912 by a Liberal Government at home 
which set up in Ceylon a Legislative Council consisting of 
eleven officials and ten unofficials, four of the latter to be 
elected, albeit on a narrow franchise. A mighty change, 
though not at the moment, had been inaugurated, but a 
reasonable request had been wisely granted. 

Nothing succeeds like success and demands were now 
made for an elected speaker to replace the Governor in the 
Legislature, for an unofficial majority there and for the 
appointment of unofficials to the Executive Council. How 
an official Government could function in such a régime was 
not elucidated. 

The democratic movement received inspiration from 
Indian unrest and impetus from the enunciation of nationalistic 
policies during and after the Great War. The Ceylonese 
were not organised on national lines, but they regarded 
themselves as a coloured nation vis-d-vis their white rulers. 
A policy of making empirical concessions was adopted. In 
1921 three unofficials were added to the Executive Council 
and a Legislature consisting of fourteen officials and twenty- 
three unofficials, of whom eleven were to be elected, was 
established. The Governor and his politically unloved 
bureaucracy were to continue to shoulder executive responsi- 
bility without a majority in the Legislative Council. This 
Council’s power of the purse had been ineffective hitherto as 
the Government had a majority, but it now became a formid- 
able lever which could be used against the Government, 
except in so far as the unofficial members were not a united 
party. 

The new plan of governance was condemned by 
Ceylonese as an attempt to divide and rule by setting the 
communities against each other; it completely failed to 
promote harmony or efficiency. It divorced power from 
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responsibility. There were, of course, safeguards for the 
weakened Executive, as the Governor could declare a measure 
to be of paramount importance and then have it passed by 
the official votes alone. He could also stop debate in the 
Legislature by certifying that the subject thereof affected the 
safety or tranquillity of the Island. And this constitution 
was imposed on a land where the Government was British 
and the colour problem the chief question in public life ! 

Great political acrimony ensued and in 1924 a new 
constitution emerged. This time the Legislature was to 
consist of twelve officials and thirty-seven unofficials, three 
of the latter being nominated and thirty-four elected. The 
elected members could no longer be out-voted by official 
and nominated members. 

The Governor was to be President of the Council but a 
Vice-President was normally to preside. The device safe- 
guarding measures of paramount importance was re-enacted, 
and the Executive Council was to consist of three officials 
and such number of unofficials as might be prescribed from 
time to time. The Executive was thus made more powerless 
than it was even in 1921 and yet no responsibility was given 
to the elected members. They were almost forced to act, 
as they did, irresponsibly and to obstruct unless they were 
to give up their struggle for self-government. 

This constitution resulted in a quasi-paralysis of the 
Executive and also in financial extravagance. 

From a constitutional point of view the effect of the 
plan of 1924 was decisive. It was proved now that there 
were limits to illogicality and that the official Government 
must have power to govern, or, in the alternative, that 
responsibility must be devolved on the elected Legislature. 

The political discord created since 1921 had probably 
made the second course the only possible one. And the 
residents of Ceylon had been always politically a law-abiding 
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people on the whole, untainted by sedition or terrorism, 
carrying on their struggle for political liberty on constitutional 
lines. Many people, Ceylonese included, doubted if they 
could govern the country well; many feared that grave 
material loss would result to all if self-government were 
installed. But these were untested opinions. The demand 
for self-government was there, difficult to refuse on theoretical 
grounds, possibly as dangerous, even on material grounds, 
to reject, owing to the political rancour that would result, as 
it was to risk some form of self-government where so many 
of the pre-requisites of success were lacking. About half 
the people were illiterate, the majority were poor, the 
Ceylonese were divided in religion, language, race, caste and 
community and never had experience in national governance 
by discussion. A large majority were completely apathetic 
towards politics. There was little cohesion even between the 
politically minded save the common objection to white 
domination, a protoplasm of patriotism that would disappear 
with this domination if self-government were installed. 

A Royal Commission consisting of Lord Donoughmore, 
Sir Matthew Nathan, the late Sir Geoffrey Butler, M.P., and 
Dr. Drummond Shiels, M.P., M.C., was sent out to Ceylon 
at the end of 1927 to deal with the situation, and its recom- 
mendations with minor modifications were accepted in the 
Legislative Council in December, 1929, by a majority of two, 
the official members not being allowed to vote. This Council 
was not a constitution-making body and its elected members 
were chosen on a franchise restricted to about 200,000 voters. 
The few European unofficial members in the Council voted 
for the scheme and turned the scale. They were not 
enamoured of the proposed constitution, for they desired 
efficient government and feared administrative deterioration 
under the proposed régime. But, living on the spot, in touch 
with realities and dissatisfied with the political and executive 
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debacle of recent years, they realised that an advance towards 
democracy must be made and deemed that it would be a 
smaller risk to imperial interests and their own capital and 
incomes than the continuation of bureaucratic rule in all 
departments. 

II. Democracy. 

In July, 1931, the new Constitution, the like of which 
does not exist elsewhere, was established smoothly after all 
the legal and administrative changes involved had been 
arranged. 

In the matter of the franchise, adult suffrage was intro- 
duced, women receiving the vote for the first time, and the 
electorate was increased at once to nearly 2,000,000 and may 
reach 3,000,000 when all voters register. 

About half the voters were illiterate, but it would have 
been impossible to devise or appraise by examination a 
practical test of literacy. And many of the illiterates had 
more political sense than the literates equipped with a little 
learning. And there would have been great difficulty in 
working a property test in a land where the holding of 
property in undivided shares would make assessment of the 
capital or income of the less wealthy classes extremely 
difficult. 

The voters had to be educated to drop unmarked ballot 
papers in ballot boxes bearing the colour assigned to their 
candidate. Thus, in spite of prevalent illiteracy, their task 
was simplified. The ballot boxes were screened off and voters 
voted one at a time, so that the secrecy of the ballot might be 
preserved. The difficulty of providing unpaid official super- 
vising staff at the polls was surmounted by spreading the 
polling over several days. Where women in purdah had to 
vote in large numbers, election officers and agents were 
women, and in one constituency the votes of Muhammedan 
women were responsible for the return of a Muhammedan. 
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Since 1931 at by-elections women themselves have been 
elected. Democracy was established with a vengeance in 
the fifty constituencies, regardless of race, community, caste, 
sex, education or wealth. Communal representation had 
been swept aside, though the social and political life of the 
Ceylonese and Europeans in Ceylon was strongly communal. 
The Governor could nominate eight members of the 
Legislature to make up for hardships experienced at the polls 
by minorities or special interests. Adult suffrage was also 
a challenge to hoary caste traditions, and it was a reminder 
to the minority intelligentsia that government exists for all 
citizens. 

The electorate on the whole made a good selection from 
the candidates, but, where there were few suitable persons of 
means and leisure, all the elected members were not the best 
the country could produce. 

The Constitution received its first jolt when the Tamils 
of the North non-co-operated suddenly at the polls at the last 
moment and declined to elect members—till 1934—ostensibly 
because the constitution was not sufficiently democratic, 
in reality because the rule of the majority, the Sinhalese seemed 
to be at hand. Only three British candidates stood for 
election, but two of them were elected by Ceylonese in 
preference to Ceylonese candidates ; this was a clear proof 
of the absence of political antipathy to Europeans who take 
a genuine interest in Ceylonese. 

The electorate voted genera!ly for personalities and not 
on questions of political principle proper; but, except in 
the case of the Europeans selected, each community almost 
invariably elected one of themselves. In fact, candidates 
generally stood for constituencies in which their own com- 
munity was predominant. 

The majority of the electorate had not clear ideas as to 
the functions of the members, but they realised that the 
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person elected was to take a hand in governing the country. 

The new Legislature called the State Council is composed 
of sixty-one members. There are, first, the three non-elected 
Officers of State, the Chief Secretary, Legal Secretary or 
Attorney General and the Financial Secretary, all with the 
status of ministers, though not entitled to vote. Then come 
the fifty members territorially elected and eight members 
nominated by the Governor. 

This Council is not a Parliament but a subordinate 
Legislature created by an Order in Council and alterable by 
the same process. The Constitution is not irrevocable so 
far as Imperial authority is concerned. The State Council 
has executive as well as legislative functions and has standing 
committees of its members for both purposes. The seven 
Executive Committees absorb all the unofficial members 
except the Speaker and his Deputy, there being thus for each 
Committee eight members selected by secret ballot. By this 
device also each Executive Committee elects its Chairman, 
who then becomes Minister for the subjects and functions of 
‘Government allocated to his Committee. Lobbying is intense 
in arranging the personnel of the Executive Committees and 
thereafter in the election of their Chairmen. More than one 
Minister in 1931 owed his election to the rivalries of colleagues 
rather than to their support. 

The subjects and functions of government were exhaus- 
tively allocated to the seven Committees of : 

Home Affairs Labour, Industry and Commerce 
Agriculture and Lands Education 

Local Administration Communications and Works 
Health 

The executive system adopted is that of British Local 
Government where groups of members discuss in camera 
subjects allocated to them, and submit their decisions to the 
whole Council and therewith to the Press and public. 
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The Committee system was adopted in order to secure 
quiet, expeditious discussion by small numbers in private 
and thus to get things done. It was also adopted because in 
the absence of political parties divided on questions of 
principle other than communal antipathies, it was necessary 
in governance by discussion to secure artificial cohesion. 
Moreover, it was well that inexperienced Ministers elected 
in the last resort by inexperienced and generally ignorant 
voters, should be assisted, supported and also supervised 
by some of their colleagues. Finally, the system ensured 
that the Council would retain real control over the Ministers. 
If Cabinets lacking a majority of votes in the House had been 
set up they would probably be as ephemeral as General 
Elections would be frequent, unless the Cabinets were elected 
on communal lines. 

In theory the Minister is only the Chairman of the 
Executive Committee ; in practice he is far more than this, 
for he is in direct touch with the Governor on one side and 
the executive staff on the other and is a full time worker. 
The continental system of keeping Ministers out of the 
Chamber, which has done so much in France to make them 
almost subordinate in some ways to their rapporteurs, was 
not adopted ; the Minister is his own rapporteur. 

The seven Executive Committees are in charge of nearly 
the whole internal administration of Ceylon now decentralized 
and this is roughly the length to which the Constitution goes 
in the direction of democratic control. In fact it went 
further than Ceylonese ever anticipated and the line drawn 
was not illogical, for the Ceylonese could not take charge 
of their own military defence unaided, while the last thing 
they desired was to be wrenched out of the British Empire. 
With military problems went foreign affairs as a matter of 
course and the Chief Secretary an official, is in direct charge 
of these subjects. Two other official Ministers or Officers 
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of State are in charge of finance which affects both internal 
and external affairs and of the administration of justice, 
though this is largely a matter of internal administration. 
A clear dividing line between internal and external affairs 
was impossible. And it was most desirable where an 
enormous political upheaval and a democratic revolution on 
a great scale was suddenly accomplished, to safeguard the 
administration of justice and finance by placing it in expert, 
impartial hands. But the popular programme of the intelli- 
gentsia was self-government and the position of the “ three 
policemen,” that is, the three Officers of State, was made a 
debating point from the outset. Besides, there was an 
inherent element of diarchy in the division of functions, 
even though the State Council had the full power of the purse 
and was not debarred from discussing subjects allocated to 
the three Officers of State. Diarchy had a bad Press in India. 

The three Officers of State and seven elected Ministers, 
under the Chairmanship of the Chief Secretary form a Board 
of Ministers which is responsible for the Budget and all 
financial measures, and is a sort of finance cabinet, inasmuch 
as it has collective responsibility on financial matters. If 
the Budget is rejected the Governor must dissolve the Council 
and hold a general election. This has not been necessary 
since 1931 because the Council is elected for four years, 
and partly because the members, though not always well 
disposed to the Ministers, are not the accepted candidates 
of a party, have no party funds to rely on and dare not risk 
their chances at the polls where few seats are likely to be 
safe for some time to come, a serious matter for professional 
politicians. Apart from the collective responsibility in 
financial matters a Minister need not resign if a measure of 
his is defeated in Council. But there is provision for com- 
pelling him to resign if the Council indicates its lack of 
confidence in him. 
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The Chief Secretary and his deputy are entitled to attend 
meetings of all Executive Committees though they cannot 
vote thereat. The former is thus and by virtue of his position 
as Chairman of the Board of Ministers the chief co-ordinating 
authority at all stages in procedure before the decisions of 
the State Council are forwarded to the Governor for approval. 

When decisions are finally sanctioned, the Minister directs 
Heads of Departments to give effect to them. All this 
executive procedure is cumbrous, but it applies only to a 
small portion of executive acts. The passing of the Budget 
sanctions most of them without more ado. And the proce- 
dure does not apply to any routine administration covered by 
some general sanction or by existing executive practice not 
expressly altered. Moreover, the Council can delegate 
authority to Executive Committees and the latter can also 
act on their own authority in emergencies as can Heads of 
Departments and their staff. 

The Governor is by no means a mete figurehead, though 
he is outside the turmoil of Council and Committee. In all 
matters dealt with by the seven Ministers and their Committees 
his authority is “‘ supervisory rather than executive ” and he 
is required not to act contrary to the advice of the Council, 
Board of Ministers or Executive Committees unless the 
principle of the Constitution or his own responsibility 
requires him to do so. This may be vague but indicates the 
spirit of the régime. 

He has some of the powers given elsewhere to second 
chambers, the power of veto in certain cases to prevent 
flagrant partiality to class or creed and in others to refer 
back matters to the Council. And he also has direct executive 
powers not only in regard to the functions of the three Officers 
of State who are his subordinate officers executively, but in 
other respects also. He has access to all documents and can 
address, summon and dissolve the Council. He can overcome 
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resistance by having a resolution moved in Council, and 
can even prepare a budget himself in such case and authorize 
expenditure when the Council is dissolved. 

In times of emergency he can take over the administration 
of any department, a device which is assuredly better than 
to deprive the Council of its responsibility for keeping law 
and order internally, by placing the Police, for instance, in a 
false position politically under an Officer of State. These 
emergency powers have not been used up to date. Executive 
work has proceeded smoothly, and this is a more important 
criterion than ineffective motions and prolixity in Council. 

The Governor can insist on a two-thirds majority in 
Council in respect of Bills involving an important question 
of principle, and he can have moved and passed a resolution 
or Bill on any matter of paramount importance by mere 
certification. Here emerges the old evil of the 1924 Constitu- 
tions, the deus ex machina device to save the elected actors 
from disaster and from the consequences of their own 
unwisdom, a system which weakens their sense of 
responsibility. 

Indeed, there is no logical half-way house between 
bureaucracy and full, responsible, representative government. 
But it was one thing for a minority official government which 
could not resign, to submit all its administration to the votes 
of an irresponsible elected majority, while it is quite another 
thing for a responsible elected government to have its 
measures controlled over a very limited field by a responsible 
Governor. The Council does not acquire prestige even with 
the electorate in the long run by forcing the Governor to 
save the ship of state from shipwreck. 

The Governor also has complete control over the personal 
prospects of public officials, the Chief Secretary being in 
immediate charge of the Administration of the Public Service. 
Their interests are safeguarded by liberal and just regulations 
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regarding discipline and the like, and above all by the clause 
which enacts that their conditions of service cannot be 
altered without the sanction of the Secretary of State. This 
arrangement was necessary, however undemocratic it be, 
where communalism was rampant and where attacks in 
Council, Press and on platform on British officials were 
normal routine. And even in a democratic country like 
Canada it has been found necessary to entrust the making 
of appointments to an independent Public Service 
Commission. 

The new régime deserves great credit for economical 
administration and for passing the restrictive measures 
needed to prevent the ruin of the tea and rubber industries 
pending a revival of world prosperity, and also for introducing 
income tax, which the former undemocratic Legislative 
Council had rejected in the interests, not of the public, but of 
the minority who would be called on to pay. At the end of 
1933-34 considerable surplus balances had been accumulated. 

It would be as futile to condemn the new Constitution 
because the State Council’s decisions have been set aside on 
about a dozen occasions in the first three years of its existence, 
as it would be to condemn the American Constitution because 
the decisions of Representatives are sometimes nullified by 
the President or the Senate. Except in the case of an unsound 
ordinance to relieve debtors, the reserve powers have been 
used generally to veto cuts in the emoluments of public 
servants. The popular demand is for salaries based on local 
rates of remuneration and for the elimination of British 
tecruits. Early in 1934 the State Council passed a resolution 
in favour of Ceylonization of the services. One of the chief 
tests ahead for the new Constitution will be that imposed on 
Ceylonese staffs when deprived largely of the collaboration 
of British colleagues. 

In respect of communal politics the events of the last 
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three years have not been reassuring. Peoples organized 
by race and caste do not become homogenous overnight. 
There has been a movement to oust the official—which is 
also a British—element from the Council, and to add instead 
two to the number of elected Ministers to replace the three 
Officers of State, and also to curtail the Governor’s powers, 
though it is proposed to leave him in charge of Foreign 
Affairs, presumably without a seat in Council or a Minister 
for Foreign Affairs. A Chief Minister elected by the Council 
would choose his colleagues and the Board of Ministers would 
have full powers to initiate and carry out their policies. 

This remarkable scheme is a naive variant of Dominion 
Status in which Ceylon would be free from responsibility 
for foreign affairs and defence, while in complete control of 
her affairs otherwise. Moreover, the majority community, 
the Sinhalese, would normally be in power. At the end of 
1933, after a four days’ debate, the above proposals were 
catried in the State Council by Sinhalese members, not a 
single non-Sinhalese voting in favour of them. 

These events show the need for political education by 
experience and for the emergence of a broader outlook 
before more power is given to the Legislature. And time is 
needed to allow the people of Ceylon to assimilate the 
enormous changes introduced in 1931. The bold experiment 
then launched has been a success on the whole, but it has 
not yet been fully tested. When several general elections 
have been held and the sequel to them appraised aright, a 
verdict can be passed on the Constitution of 1931. It behoves 
Ceylonese politicians to gain prestige from their own critical 
electorates rather than to grasp at extraordinary powers, 
the demand for which has not a mandate even from their 
own people. 

The Constitution is far less exacting than would be the 
new one suggested, or full responsible government. If the 
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residents of Ceylon fail to work the present Constitution, 
their own electorates may demand a return to Crown Colony 
tule, in the same way as the Ceylonese ratepayers over forty 
years ago demanded the abolition of the liberal Municipal 
Constitution of 186; when their elected city Councillors 
were guilty of misrule. 

The Donoughmore Commissioners invented an original 
and ingenious Constitution for Ceylon. It was a compromise 
between the claims of white and brown and between the 
principles of bureaucracy and democracy. Constitutions 
must not be judged in the abstract, but with reference to time, 
place and circumstances. The present British Constitution 
would have been a disastrous misfit in the England of 1066. 
Experiment alone can prove whether the residents of Ceylon 
can govern themselves well or not. The Ceylonese have 
come forward without misgiving to try, possibly underrating 
the difficulties of their task. This courage or temerity on 
their part will appeal to those who genuinely sympathize 
with very natural political aspirations and to those who do 
not, but realise that once government by discussion is estab- 
lished in the East, responsibility must be given to the elected 
councillors. 

To the residents of Ceylon of every race have now been 
given large political powers and therewith the blessed burden 
of responsibility. The wise principle laid down in the case 
of Canada by Lord Durham, of rule by men on the spot in 
preference to rule by non-residents without first-hand 
knowledge of the place ruled or liability to the consequences 
of their decisions from afar, the principle on which the British 
Commonwealth of free nations has been built, has been 
established in large measure in Ceylon. Those who believe 
in white rule imposed by force, if necessary, to satisfy some 
morbid domineering mania or, as is more often the case, 
to facilitate European commercial: exploitation, will dislike 
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the régime now being tried out in Ceylon. Statesmen more 
wise and just who can see beyond the risks of the moment 
the possibilities and dangers of the future and enter into the 
minds of the governed by the intuition that springs from 
imaginative sympathy, will wish the people of Ceylon to 
succeed and hope that no reversal to bureaucracy or autocracy 
will be necessitated by an exhibition of Ceylonese 
incompetence. 

The days of rampant Jingo Imperialism are over. In the 
Middle East that policy does not even pay, for the governed 
ate not now sufficiently docile to be easily ruled without their 
consent. 

Harmonious governance can be secured in Ceylon if the 
kindly and hospitable people who live there are offered real 
statesmanship including genuine goodwill after the manner 
adopted by the urbane and statesmanlike members of the 
Donoughmore Commission. 

The success of rule by men on the spot in Ceylon might 
blaze a trail to harmony elsewhere through the noisome 
jungle of the colour problem, one of the most important 
and difficult problems of our time. 
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TEN YEARS OF REPUBLIC IN 
TURKEY 


By Dr. A. ADNAN 
k the Turkish language there is an Arabic word, Jnkilap, 


which means revolution, change, reform and sometimes 

radicalism. Any young Turk who wishes to put all the 

happenings of the last ten years in a nutshell would 
laconically pronounce the word Inkilap. If you ask him the 
causes and the effects of the important social and political 
events of the recent years he would still answer you with the 
same wotd—Z/nkilap. 

Which of the meanings above mentioned does he attribute 
to Inkilap? It is difficult to say. If one takes it in the first 
sense, namely, revolution, then one must admit that the 
revolution which started with the armistice in 1918 against 
the Sultanate is still going on. But revolution in this sense 
must be considered as having been ended in 1925 with the 
tacit establishment of a one-party system. Eighteen months 
after the proclamation of the Republic the People’s Party 
passed the “ Law for the Maintenance of Order,” by which 
it made the existence of any other political party impossible. 
This virtually established the single party system, so much 
in favour in some countries today. 

The law of Fundamental Organisations, which is the 
Constitution of New Turkey, contains no restrictions in 
regard to the number of parties, therefore the crushing of all 
Opposition in 1925, and the restriction laid on the freedom 
of speech and press (without any censor but with a strong 
penal code) could be considered the last phase of the 
revolution by altering the modus existendi. Consequently, we 
should consider all the subsequent changes as reforms. But 
the partisans of the regime do not favour this moderate 
significance of the word, they still retain the iconoclastic 
meaning attributed to the word. For them the sartorial 
reforms, such as adopting a western head-gear, or wearing 
evening dress, or the use of a new term in the language, are 
as revolutionary as the adoption of a new civil code, or the 
separation of mosque and state. However, Mr. H. G. Wells, 
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discussing the meaning of the word revolution in an interview 
with Mr. Stalin, considers great reforms as small revolutions ; 
perhaps he is right. 

The next point which must be emphasised is the 
expedition and celerity with which the reforms have been 
passed within the last ten years. As an example, let us take 
the adoption of the Latin characters in the place of the 
Arabic. A committee of experts was appointed on June 25, 
1928, to examine the question. They gave their report on 
August 6, and on November 3 of the same year the National 
Assembly voted the bill introducing the new alphabet. 
Expedition of this kind in such a culturally vital field makes 
one inclined to agree with the members of the People’s Party, 
who call the change a revolution. Indeed, this element of 
haste in all changes is their revolutionary aspect. 

There is another point which may justify the use of the 
term revolution for all the changes which took place in 
Turkey up to the year 1931. For the People’s Party had no 
programme until then, except such general principles as 
republicanism, laicism, etc. All the reform proposals sprang 
with the suddenness of bombshells, either from the govern- 
ment or from the party leaders, and were carried out without 
any serious objection. All the changes can, however, be 
brought under those principles—republicanism, laicism, 
nationalism, populism. During the last congress of the 
People’s Party two more principles were added, namely, 
controlled economy (E¢atisme) and radicalism or revolu- 
tionarism (Jnkilap). As a matter of fact all the changes 
brought about within the last ten years can be classified 
under these principles. 

Under republicanism we could study the constitution of 
the People’s Party and its conception of democracy. According 
to a pamphlet published last year on the occasion of the tenth 
anniversary of the Republic, the People’s Party laid the 
gteatest importance on the leader. It is the leader who states 
the principles and directs all changes, political or otherwise. 
The People’s Party claims to unite and to harmonise the ideas 
and the ideals of all the members of the nation around a 
single point. How overwhelming a task. And to ensure 
this unification the party uses press propaganda, speech and 
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the radio, and occasionally the so-called law! of the Courts 
of Independence. It is the guardian angel of the regime, or 
to use the expression of the pamphlet, the law is like the 
ammunition in the arsenals of an army which does not menace 
any one. To fortify the republican regime in the minds of 
the people the leaders have adopted a series of negative 
measures as well, among which the constant enumeration of 
the evils of the ancient regime is often used. It is hoped that 
this not objectionable propaganda has had its effects on the 
masses. 

Judging from the importance laid on the great power of 
the leader and on the aim to unite the ideas and ideals of a 
whole nation around a single point, it is evident that a one- 
patty system with a dictatorial leadership is the outstanding 
political principle of the People’s Party. Yet one could not 
regard it as immutable, for in 1930, Fethi Bey, an ex-prime 
minister, a figure known to be against a single party system, 
was summoned and asked to Toad an opposition party, 
adding to his programme liberalism besides republicanism 
and laicism. Fethi Bey’s opposition, which started with the 
blessings of the leaders of the People’s Party, can be regarded 
as an experiment in real democracy. But three months after, 
Fethi Bey himself was obliged to dissolve his party as the 
experiment appeared risky to the ruling party. It is not easy 
to know whether the real motive of the experiment was due 
to a desire to return to the democracy of the early years of 
the republic. However, it was a still-born opposition party. 

It is under laicism that the People’s Party has accomplished 
its most remarkable reforms, which were intended to be 
introduced in the early part of the nineteenth century. Not- 
withstanding the Tanzimat Reforms (1839) and the Constitu- 
tion of 1908, laicism has had rather a feeble application in 
ptactice in Turkey. The present regime has taken the task 
seriously, and after abolishing the Caliphate and the Ministry 
of Sheria (Moslem legislation) and the Medresah (Theological 
Colleges), it has introduced its most important reform, 
namely, the adoption of the new civil code, almost a copy of 


1 The law of Courts of Independence is a revolutionary vestige. It was passed by 
the National Assembly during the nationalist struggle in 1920. The courts have the 
power to inflict capital punishment without appeal. 
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the Swiss civil code. The new code was to be applicable to 
all Turkish citizens without distinction of race and religion. 
In consequence the non-Moslem minorities spontaneously 
renounced their minority rights. 

If we cast a retrospective glance at the Turkish legal 
system previous to the civil code adopted by the new regime 
in 1926, we see that the old civil code (Mejella), though 
modern in form, was entirely derived from Islamic law. And 
it was the common law for all Turkish subjects, whatever 
their race or creed, except the laws concerning marriage, 
divorce and inheritance. ‘These last were under the juris- 
diction of the Ministry of Religious Affairs for the Moslems.? 

When the National Assembly after a brief and summary 
discussion voted the adoption of the new civil code, it cast 
away one of the principal elements of a theocratic system. 
The clauses dealing with marriage, divorce and inheritance 
were undoubtedly modern in spirit.2 They abolished polygamy 
and ensured the right to equal inheritance for men and 
women. As a consequence the clauses in the Turkish 
Constitution declaring Islam the state religion and giving the 
National Assembly the task of enforcing the precepts of Sheria 
were abolished. With this necessary amendment the last 
vestige of the theocratic system was virtually swept aside in 
April 10, 1928. But in practice this is not so, for the depart- 
ment of Religious Affairs, which replaces the Ministry of 
Sheria, is still under the government. Thus, in spite of the 
very comprehensive laicism, religious affairs are dealt with by 
the government.3 It is natural to expect that this abnormality 
will be removed and that the Turkish Moslem community, 
like the Jewish and Christian communities, will be entrusted 


1 Under the old civil code complete liberty was granted to Christians and Jews in 
matters of marriage, divorce and inheritance. Special jurisdiction to that effect was 
accorded to their own religious authorities. 

2 A further step has been taken for equalising women’s rights with those of men. 
They wete given the municipal and legislative vote and the right to be elected to 
Municipal Councils and to the Parliament. Turkish women are now not one step 
behind their British sisters. 

8 Even Sheikh Abdur Razik, the most liberal minded scholar of Egypt, did not 
grasp this particularity of Turkish laicism. In an article in the Journal E/ Abram, 
written by him, after declaring that the interference of the priestcraft with public 
affairs, must be eliminated, as main requisites of reforms, he assumes that the complete 
separation of church and state is not necessary as in the case of Turkish or French 
secularisation. 
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with their own religious affairs. For the present state of 
things shows clearly a one-sided laicism, i.e., though religion 
can no longer interfere with public affairs, the state still 
retains the right to interfere with religion. 

This one-sided character of Turkish laicism led the then 
existing Theological Faculty of the University of Istanbul to 
publish a report containing some proposals for the reinterpre- 
tation and adaptation of the dogmas of the Koran to modern 
life and modern needs. It also proposes the simplification of 
the rituals, the use of Turkish instead of Arabic in religious 
exercises. The Commission of the Faculty stated that 
religion, being a social institution, must conform to the laws 
of evolution and follow the ways of science and reason. 
The report met with the disapproval of the People’s Party, 
and the professors realised that they had made a faux pas. 
From this episode one might have assumed that the ruling 
party, notwithstanding the existence of the governmental 
department of Religious Affairs, had no intention of interfering 
with the spirit or with the exercise of religion. But the 
assumption would have been wholly correct, if in 1933 the 
Government had not ordered the call to prayers (Azan) to be 
chanted in Turkish instead of in Arabic. Some such changes 
in religious matters may take place in the future. 

One of the proposals of the People’s Party was to unify 
the schools. They had accomplished it in 1931 by promul- 
gating the law which restricts all primary education to 
Turkish schools. In these schools, conforming to the 
principle of laicism, the catechism and other religious 
teachings were removed from the curriculum. The pamphlet 
published in 1933 proclaims that beauty, goodness and truth 
will take the place of religious teachings as ultimate values. 
All this oma very like Ernest Haeckel’s monistic religion. 
Moreover, in education a strict scientific outlook is observed 
which resembles closely positivistic thought current in 
England and France in the nineteenth century. 

There is an interesting point to note in connection with 
laicism in Turkey. In the early days of reform it was con- 
sidered by the masses as synonymous with irreligion or 
atheism. It was partly due to the wrong translation of the 
occidental term laicism as (Ladini) which at the same time 
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means irreligion. It is very likely that after ten years of 
laicism it is better understood by the people as well as by the 
intellectuals. 

During this process of laicism Turkey has accomplished 
a complete freedom of thought, almost Voltarian in its anti- 
clerical sense, or much more in the Buryan sense, shown by 
Bury’s small volume, The History of Freedom of Thought. On 
the other hand, an incident which took place in January, 
1928, presents laicism in Turkey from another angle. A 
young Turkish Moslem girl was converted to Christianity 
in an American school. The girl being a minor, her conver- 
sion was considered nu// and void according to the law. 
But one of the prominent scholars of modern Turkey, writing 
an article in a review on the subject, said: “I consider the 
conversion of certain persons to Christianity as their exit from 
the Turkish community and as their entry into the American 
community.” This statement is decidedly anti-laic and a 
product of religious tradition. But from another point of 
view it is insignificant; the writer of these lines wishes to 
subordinate laicism to nationalism. As a matter of fact 
nationalism, which is consecrated by the slogans of the party, 
such as, “ We are we and not like anybody else,” “ What 
bliss that I am a Turk,” is the warp and weft of all the other 
principles of reform. 

Although the nationalism of the present regime is pan- 
Turanian, it is only culturally so, while the pan-Turanism of 
the Union and Progress was political as well as cultural. 
The present regime confines its political ideal to the boundaries 
of the Turkey of the Lausanne Treaty, and do¢s not aim at 
political unity with the Turkish peoples either in Europe or 
in Asia outside its own territories. But cultural nationalism 
has no frontiers. A comprehensive nationalism had already 
dominated the field of language within the last twenty years 
under the name of purification. But it has been intensified 
since the adoption of Latin characters. Words of Arabic 
and Persian origins in the Turkish language and certain 
grammatical forms are discarded. The present purification is 
catried on much more radically than mere phonetic or 
grammatical needs would justify. The intelligenzia of the 
regime express this movement in the following sentence: 
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“ Save the Turkish language from the linguistic capitulations 
of Arabic and Persian.” Consequently, in this throwing out 
of the words of Arabic and Persian origin even scientific terms 
are not spared. The promoters of the movement eventually 
aim at establishing a new Turkish language, the vocabulary of 
which will consist only of Turkish words. And to realise this 
ideal they take words from all Turkish dialects spoken in or 
out of Turkey. 


There is still another change in the cultural field which is 
of even more vital importance in the educational life of 
Turkey. In 1931 a Research Committee for the History of 
the Turks was founded in Ankara. The committee published 
in the same year four volumes on world history. These 
volumes were worked out by thirteen gentlemen. The 
authors have assumed the great task of discovering the 
origin of the Turkish people and the scope as well as the 
effects of Turkish civilisation on the ancient world. They 
seized on the theory concerning the geological perturbation 
which is said to have affected the original homelands of the 
Turks in Central Asia. According to this theory, in pre- 
historic times, in the middle of Central Asia, there had been 
an inner sea around which there was an advanced civilisation. 
The civilisation was Turkish. As a result of climatic changes 
this inner sea had dried up and the Turks had been obliged 
to wander towards the West in search of fertile lands, carrying 
with them their high civilisation to the then primitive and 
savage countries of Western Asia, Europe and Northern 
Africa. Therefore, all the subsequent civilisations must be 
considered as the offspring of that old Turkish civilisation. 


This historical theory, or doctrine, is today enthusiastically 
accepted by the party intelligenzia. All the historical 
researches are conducted on these lines. As a matter of fact 
this attempt to magnify Turkish civilisation in time and 
space dated a little earlier than the reign of the People’s 
Party. It was begun by a sociologist, Geuk Alp Zia, under 
the Young Turkish regime, with the collaboration of some 
Northern and Eastern Turkish publicists, who emigrated 
from Russia about 1910. It was then merely a move to study 


1 Tarih (History), Volume I, page 27-35. Istanbul State Printing Works. 
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the Central Asian period of Turkish history, and had none 
of the comprehensiveness and the huge scale of the present 
movement. 

It is obvious from the foregoing lines that the cultural 
nationalism such as one sees at the present day in Turkey, 
aiming to magnify the part of the Turks in the civilised 
world and their influence in the creation of world civilisation, 
is very much like a pure cultural racism. However, although 
the promoters of this theory or doctrine are very keen about 
the early past, they neglect or rather despise the nearer past 
which covers the Ottoman period. Only in this sense can 
one agree with Professor Jean Deny, who in a remarkable 
communication to the Academie des Sciences Morales, in 
Paris, speaking of the psychology of the Turks, gives them 
the epithets of anti-passéiste and philo-néiste. 

This historical doctrine is made use of in the history of 
thought as well. A young Turkish author recently published 
a book called History of Turkish Thought. He begins with 
Sumerian thought and brings it down to the philosophy and 
science written in Arabic in the Middle Ages. He puts some 
of the achievements of this period under Turkish thought. 
Fortunately for the author the majority of the great scientists 
and philosophers of the time were undoubtedly of Turkish 
origin, such as Ibn-Sinna, Alfarabi, Albironi, etc. 

Under Populism we can take into account the attitude of 
the ruling party towards the peasant. Their taxation has been 
lightened at the expense of the city dwellers. For instance, 
they have abolished the taxes levied on the — of the 
earth, called Ashar, a kind of predial tithe, which was highly 
burdensome. ‘They have commuted this tax into a low land 
tax. Active military service is reduced to a minimal period 
of eighteen months. 

Moreover, under Populism the People’s Party includes the 
egalitarian principle of democracy and declare that they have 
abolished all class privileges and prerogatives. But it must 
be remembered that this democratic tendency existed in all 
ancient and modern Turkish states throughout history. Only 
in the Ottoman period the ruling class had a strong class- 
consciousness. The Ulema (official religious and judicial 
scholars) and the big landowners also had this developed 
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class-consciousness. The former are wholly swept out by the 
republic and the latter have lost most of their influence. 

A social institution for the use and the benefit of the 
people known as People’s Houses also comes under the head 
of Populism. These social centres existing almost in every 
town of Turkey are nothing but the old clubs of the Turkish 
Hearths (Turk Ojaks). ‘They were founded in 1912 by a large 
number of Turkish intellectuals of all shades of political 
opinion. They had been much favoured by Turkish youth 
before and after the republican period, during which they 
had become very prosperous. 

Notwithstanding the considerable similarity of ideal 
between these clubs and the People’s Party and their complete 
subservience to the rules and the orders of the party, the 
popularity of the clubs all over the country caused uneasiness 
to the party leaders and led them to consider the Turk Ojaks 
as a probable rival organisation. This suspicion sealed the 
fate of this somewhat independent social and cultural institu- 
tion. Consequently, at a Congress of the Turkish Hearths 
(Turk Ojaks) summoned in a hurry, a motion was carried 
with unanimity (which is easy to obtain in a single party 
regime), to hand over all its belongings to the People’s Party 
and to dissolve itself. The People’s Party became the heir 
of the self-destroyed institution and has subsequently organised 
these clubs under the name of People’s Houses as social 
centres for its own members. 

In May, 1931, the last Congress of the People’s Party 
adopted the principle of controlled economy (E¢atisme) in its 
programme. In the beginning the republic had very much 
favoured private enterprises and had created a small minority 
of new rich among its devoted members. But now, according 
to the new principle, the government are trying to nationalise 
all great economic and industrial enterprises, beginning with 
the buying up of the existing railway companies and the 
construction of new railways out of the state budget. Within 
the last ten years a network of railways (2200 kilometres) has 
been constructed. Although the alignment of these railways 
is not always dictated by economic considerations, the con- 
struction of them has had a good result by strengthening the 
defensive position of Turkey from a strategical point of view. 
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To promote industrial development the government has 
adopted a five-year plan. Accordingly, the government is 
in process of building all sorts of factories out of its budgetery 
resources. The principle of planned economy has made itself 
felt in various state or semi-state monopolies—tobacco, salt, 
alcohol, matches, port and salvage services. 


This system of economics in Turkey is likened by some 
students of Turkey to the Bolshevik Russian system, but it 
is in reality more of a step towards National-Socialism. Its 
theorists in Turkey call it “ disciplined economic revolution.” 


The Turkish finances according to the budget bill, which 
is introduced every year in due time to the Assembly, showed, 
up to the last years of crisis, an increase in expenditure as well 
as in revenue—the latter owing to the newly imposed taxes. 


The monetary position is stabilised by restricting the 
issue of treasury notes and prohibiting unlawful speculation 
in the foreign exchanges. It must be noted that in the 
monetary sphere the all-pervading revolutionary character 
has not made itself felt. The value of Turkish currency has 
been maintained by the regulation of the trade-balance by 
methods which are very much in favour in many other 
countries in this period of world crisis. 


A noteworthy achievement of the republic is the organisa- 
tion of its national defence. In this field Turkey has created 
a well-equipped and modernised army, which recruits its 
elements from a country of fourteen millions,1 who have 
centuries of a military tradition behind them. The means of 
defence, such as arms, ammunitions, and aeroplanes, are 
partly made by the military factories set up in the country. 
The fact that nearly one-third of the budget is spent on 
national defence and the army can be explained by the 
consideration that it is the guardian not only of Turkish 
independence and integrity, but also of the new reforms, 
according to the pamphlet published by the party. On the 
whole one can say that the Turkish republic-has one of the 
best equipped and most highly modernised armies of Eastern 
Europe. 


1 This figure is the outcome of the census of 1927, but according to recent estimates 
Turkey’s inhabitants now number 17 millions. 
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While this development has been going on in all the 
branches of administration, the foreign policy of Turkey has 
also taken a dynamic turn within the last years. The republic 
has abandoned the traditional static position in international 
affairs. The foreign relations of the republic after the 
Lausanne Treaty must be studied in two different stages. In 
the earlier stage Turkey made a network of treaties with her 
Asiatic neighbours. These treaties, generally called “ Treaties 
of non-aggression and neutrality,’ were concluded with 
Russia (1925), with Persia (1926), and with Afghanistan. 
Russia also having concluded the same treaties with Persia 
and Afghanistan, this network of treaties constituted a kind 
of regional League of Nations system (1925-28). 


In the later stage Turkey extended her non-aggression 
and neutrality system to her European neighbours and other 
states. She concluded similar treaties with Greece, Bulgaria, 
Yugo-Slavia, Italy, and France. 


In 1932 Turkey joined the League of Nations and after 
that concluded another pact with Greece, which guarantees 
mutually the inviolability of their common frontiers, and gives 
to the delegates of both nations the right to defend in all 
international councils and assemblies their common interests. 
The pact has brought about between two old enemies a very 
happy rapprochement. 


The network of treaties in the Balkans eventually cul- 
minated in a Balkan pact signed in Athens (February 9, 1934). 
According to this pact, Turkey, Greece, Yogo-Slavia and 
Rumania guarantee mutually the security of their frontiers, and 
they undertake to concert between themselves as to the 
measures to be taken in the presence of eventualities capable ot 
affecting their interests, and to take no action towards, and no 
obligation towards other Balkan states (Albania and Bulgaria) 
without previous mutual notice. Turkey has also concluded 
another set of treaties of conciliation and arbitration with 
other European states. In brief, the attitude of the Turkish 
Republic is pacifist; on every occasion Turkish statesmen 
speak in favour of peace. The motto of their foreign policy 
is: “As long as the independence and the integrity of the 
Turkish Republic is not at stake, External Peace.” 
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TEN YEARS OF REPUBLIC IN TURKEY 


Finally, although it would be convenient to explain the 
happenings in Turkey to the western reader by indulging in 
analogy, it must be noted that it is difficult to find an analogy 
between the last decade of the Turkish revolution and the 
revolutions of other countries in history or at the present 
time. Turkish revolution has taken ideas from vastly 
different sources. The revolutionary period of the last ten 
yeats differs from the French revolution because it has 
discarded the idea of political liberty. The People’s Party 
consider freedom in its western sense as a sign of weakness. 
They do not deny it as a value. Nevertheless, the early years 
of the Turkish revolution had adopted liberty in its western 
sense as a catchword and the Turkish revolution started in 
a liberal atmosphere. But it did not last long. The People’s 
Party began to limit individual freedom in its various forms 
by the old-fashioned formula that a people’s capacity for 
freedom must be considered. Undoubtedly the limitation 
made reforms easier. Up to recent times very little was said 
about the subject, but lately the ruling party seems to have 
crystalised its idea on freedom. They have evidently perceived 
the slackening of energy which the absence of criticism brings 
about always and everywhere. They have tried to create 
enthusiasm to keep up the vitality of the reforms, and they 
have eventually proposed to establish a kind of freedom 
which they have baptised as “ disciplined freedom.” They 
have probably seen in the old conception of liberty a danger 
for the state. Therefore, freedom is to be given in 
medicinal doses. This last year the press has been criticising 
municipal affairs rather freely. The clearly expressed idea is 
discipline everywhere, even in enthusiasm. It is to be hoped 
that the people are at the same time learning to preserve and 
to defend this small dose of freedom, for in the words of the 
great Goethe, “ He only earns freedom and existence who 
daily conquers them anew.” 

It is equally difficult to compare the present Turkish 
regime with any of the contemporary dictatorships in its 
political form. In spite of the one party system all the forms 
of a constitutional government ate preserved. The Turkish 
parliament, that is, the Great National Assembly, which holds 
even the right of dissolution in its hands, sits and debates 
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regularly with all the formalities of a western parliament. 
The only point of analogy with the other dictatorships lies in 
the great power of the leader and the existence of an 
authoritative government which does not allow criticism. 

In conclusion, I would say that a forecast of future 
Turkey in its political evolution would only be possible if one 
knew the fate and the future forms of European states. 
Westernisation has reached a stage which makes Turkey 
vety sensitive to trends of European thought. But one thing 
I can affirm with some certainty is that the fundamental 
reforms which have been achieved will remain. 
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SURVEYS 





CurRENT SOCIAL STATISTICS : 
CENSUS OF ENGLAND AND WALES, 1931: 
HousInG REporT AND TABLES PUBLISHED, 1935. 


HE Housing Volume of the Census, which has just 

appeared, contains a mass of statistical data of first-class 

importance, and it has the additional interest that 

upon its findings the new Housing Bill, which deals 
with overcrowding, has been based. 


Regarded as a statistical treatise, this volume is of the 
greatest merit. Its 62 pages of introductory and explanatory 
text are not only clear and comprehensive, but also convincing, 
and the intricate permutations and combinations of persons, 
families, dwellings, rooms and localities are skilfully 
displayed. 

Regarded as a guide to housing policy, however, the 
figures are not so unchallengeable. ‘They are nearly four 
yeats out of date, they disregard entirely the size of rooms 
and the sexes of occupants, and they reveal nothing as to the 
condition of houses, thets sanitary equipment or water supply ; 
not do they touch the all-important question of rent. Prac- 
tical and political conclusions can therefore only be deduced 
from them with reserve. 


The basis of the Census returns is the number of separate 
dwellings combined with the number of private families. 
In this survey it is proposed to consider the facts relating to 
families, reserving for later those relating to dwellings. 


The Census definition of private families excludes all 
persons living in boarding-houses and institutions. It 
counts resident domestic servants as members of families, 
and also boarders, but includes lodgers as separate families. 
On this basis 95.5 % of the population is found in private 
families, of which there are 10,233,139, accounting for 
38,402,264 in all. These families are separately enumerated 
as to their sizes from one person to over fourteen, as follows: — 
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1 person families ... ‘a «+» 689,000 
er - an sae sss 2,240,000 
oe “a wi ro «+» 2,460,000 
‘“ ain one «+» 1,980,000 
a a ‘ wi 1,271,000 
then with a rapid drop— 
6 person families ... _ sss 747,000 
" * ius oi bee ses 422,000 
8 ous 214,000 


o “ ae 
and of fourteen or over only 2,000. 


This table shows the great preponderance of small families; 
roughly, 74 million out of a total of 10} million are families 
of four or less. 

Considering the number of families and their size in 
relation to the population, two important factors stand out 
when compared with 1921. The first is the marked increase 
in the proportion of small families and the decline in those 
of more than four persons. The percentages since 1911 are 
as follows :— 


PERCENTAGE OF FAMILIES OF DIFFEREN’ SIZES TO THE 
Torau FAMILIES. 

















| 

| IQII | 1921 1931 

1 person families 5-3 6 6.7 
2 Se ‘ 16.2 29.7 21.9 
3 os is 19.3 20.8 24.1 
4 i pe 18.1 18.6 19.4 
. « 7 14.4 13.9 12.4 
6 i és 10.4 9.4 ag 
7 os a 6.9 6.0 4.1 
7 a ea 4.3 3.6 2.1 
9 i es 2.5 2.1 | 2.2 
10 and over 2.6 1.9 9 











The increase of small families is partly due to the larger 
number of older persons alive in 1931 and partly to the 
diminishing birth-rate. It is also due to an increase in the 
lodger type of family which itself is caused by the necessity 
for grown-up children to leave home and support themselves. 
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It may also, to some extent, be affected by the Widows’ 
Pensions Act of 1925. 

The second important feature is the fact that the number 
of families is increasing more rapidly that the population. 
Between 1911 and 1921 the population increased by 5% and 
the number of families by 10%, between 1921 and 1931 the 
population again increased by 5% and the number of families 
by 17%. 

, We hardly need statistical proof of the housing shortage, 
but these percentages reveal it in a fashion unusually romantic 
for statistics. ‘The table which gives the rate of increase 
of private families compared with the rate of increase of 
matriages and other “ family-producing factors,” and the . 
columns of figures which show how, during the ten years 
from 1911 to 1921, the family-producing factors and the 
growth of separate families were, as it were, at cross purposes, 
indicate the presence of a disturbing factor, and the tables 
which show nn after 1921, the separate-family index went 
up with a bound reveal the fact that this disturbing influence, 
namely, the house shortage, was at that date beginning to be 
overtaken. As the Registrar-General dramatically puts it, 
“ the ‘oer to set up as separate families remained pent 
up behind the barrier of the housing shortage.” Speaking 
of the widespread public agitation for housing reform the 
Registrar-General goes on: “ Much is explained by the fact 
that between three and four thousand groups of persons who 
but for the housing shortage would have set up as separate 
families were obliged to live in the closest domestic contact 
with other persons from whom they desired to separate 
themselves.” What a lot of human irritation, quarrelling, 
discomfort and even tragedy underlies these words ! 

The analysis of family groups, if carried beyond their 
actual size to their composition, reveals that three-quarters 
of the total include a married couple, but roughly two 
million families, or more than one in five of the total, 
contain neither a married couple nor young children. A 
sample analysis of the presence of children under ten in family 
groups of different sizes reveals that of all three-member 
families only 380 per thousand include a child; the rest of 
the table is as follows :— 
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4 member families 452 per 1,000 include a child or children 
5 ”»> ” 520 ” >” ” 
>” 6 »” »” 607 ” >” »” 
7 »” ” 693 ” »”» ”> 
8 »” ”» 791 ”» ” ” 
” »”» 878 ” ”? ” 
» 10 and over 928 a m ‘i 


If this sample is correct, as it is reasonable to expect, it 
gives us in round numbers the following table for the whole 
country :— 


689,000 single member families. 
2,213,000 2 member familes without children and —_27,000 consisting of 1 child 


and 1 adult 

1,525,000 3 % % 0 a » 935,000 with 1 or more 

children 

1,085,000 4 - o os i » 895,000 with 1 or more 

children 
610,000 5 ”» ”» ”» »”» ”» 661,000 ” ” 
294,000 6 “ i a »» 453,000 Fa am 
130,000 7 ” ”» ” ”» ” 292,000 ” ” 
45,000 8 ” ” ”» ” ”» 169,000 ” ” 
14,000 9 ” ” » »” ”» 98,000 ” ” 


7,000 10 Or Over » » >> >» 

The large families without children probably represent 
that small remnant of very rich people who employ eight or 
more domestic servants in their households. 

This table is a statistical calculation and not an exact 
return, but even if it is not entirely accurate, it is near enough 
to show that about 4} million of the total 10} million family 
groups in 1931 included no children at all, and this fact, 
taken with the large number of really small families, is clearly 
relevant to any future housing policy. 

When the composition of families is analysed by localities 
it appears that the tendency towards an increase in the smaller 
sizes is general throughout the country, but the highest 
average number of large families is found in the mining 
counties and the smallest in the agricultural areas. At the 
same time the extremes in the list, that is to say, single-member 
families and those of ten and over, ate more prevalent in rural 
areas generally than elsewhere, and are also found more 
frequently in London than in other urban areas, even including 
those which in general have a higher average of largish 
families. The explanation of the London figures is certainly 
attributable to the lodgers and boarders, a factor which 
introduces a very disturbing element into any appreciation 
of family groupings. 


91,000 ” ” 
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The Census treatment of lodgers is arbitrary. Households 
in which the number of lodgers exceeds the number of mem- 
bers of a family plus domestic servants are held to be 
boarding-houses, and not included in this volume at all, but 
in other cases lodgers are considered as separate families if 
they return themselves as separate occupiers, but as members 
of the family if they are boarders, and it would seem as if 
this requires considerable further differentiation before a 
true picture of families can be obtained. 

The object of this Return, however, is not to arrive at a 
picture of family life, but at a picture of the groups of persons 
who occupy the same premises. If, however, the figures 
are to be used as a guide to housing programmes, the question 
of lodgers and boarders is important, and it becomes im- 
possible to pursue it without statistics of rent which this 
volume does not attempt to — 

It is a well-established fact that families living at the 
lowest wage levels eke out their incomes by letting any 
available space in their dwellings to other persons, and this 
process is often carried so far that space which is by no 
means available is so let and serious overcrowding follows. 
In this Census volume one direct attempt to investigate this 
problem has been made in a detailed analysis of some specimen 
new housing estates. This reveals that even in them, where 
municipal control endeavours to preserve single-family 
occupation, every 100 families shows from 10.7 to 17.5 
lodgers ; it shows further that these lodgers are found most 
frequently in households which become overcrowded by 
their presence. 

This sample, though significant, is no guide to the position 
in the country as a whole, and the only light which the Census 
really throws on the lodger question, other than that provided 
by the total number of single-member families, comes from 
its elaborate and important discussion of families which share 
a single dwelling. 

The starting point for this examination is the fact that 
there are only 100 structurally separate dwellings for every 
112 families. Since structurally separate dwellings include 
not only flats, but portions of houses arranged on a self- 
contained basis, this means that 19% of the family groups are 
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actually sharing house accommodation with each other. 
The largest group of these, forming 12.9% of the total 
families in the country, are living two families to one house ; 
3.6% of the total families are living three in a dwelling, 
and 2.6% four or more. These figures do not mean that all these 
families live in an overcrowded condition. ‘They represent 
very often the presence of one or more independent lodgers 
in a house quite large enough to accommodate them ; but these 
percentages also include the very worst of the slum conditions. 
The occupation of sharing families has been worked out on 
the basis of rooms per family, but as this calculation takes no 
account of the size of the family unit it does not give a very 
complete picture. Even so, however, it reveals some startling 
facts. 

It appears that there are still some cases in which two 
families share one room, and some seven thousand cases in 
which two or more families share two rooms. The number 
of small dwellings in which this condition is found is not 
great, but with dwellings of three rooms and over the numbers 
increase and so do the numbers of families which are found 
trying to share them. The actual analysis is as follows :— 


FAMILIES 2 OR MorE TO A DWELLING. 














Average Number Number of Actual Number 
Number of Families Rooms of Families 
of Rooms per Dwelling per Family concerned 
3 2.05 1.5 35,268 
4 2.06 1.9 180,954 
5 2.08 2.4 360,754 
6 2.16 2.8 553,830 
7 2.33 3 273,168 
8 2.62 3.1 225,513 
9 2.92 | 3.1 124,809 
10 3.11 3.2 70,423 
11 3-39 | 3-2 | 40,336 














This Return shows that the average number of rooms 
per family goes up slightly with the size of the shared dwelling, 
but even these higher ranges of just over three rooms per 
family clearly represent a much greater density per person per 
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room than is tolerable, especially since the occupancy of a 
shared house involves the communal use of stairs, scullery 
and lavatory accommodation. To this must be added the 
fact, not examined in the Census, but notoriously true, that 
it is old and insanitary houses which are usually let in multiple 
tenancies, and that they deteriorate rapidly in such occupation. 

In order to arrive at an estimate of the actual overcrowded 
condition of sharing families throughout the country, a 
detailed examination of the size of families concerned was 
made in one district, and from this and other data the Registrar 
General offers a well-defended statistical guess at the condition 
throughout the country. If this is correct it shows that of 
the 1,948,000 sharing families, about 179,000, most of which 
are more than three in number, are sharing a dwelling under 
such conditions that they are living at a density of more than 
two persons to a room. On a percentage basis this means 
that 9.2% of all sharing families are overcrowded to this 
extent, while the similar average for non-sharing families is 
only 2.6%. 

Although numerically fewer in number, a higher propor- 
tion of sharing families live in slum conditions, and it is 
obvious that this class of family needs special attention in 
forming housing plans. It must not be assumed, however, 
that sharing families are the only ones ‘which suffer from 
overctowding. The taking of lodgers and the sharing of 
dwellings is not by itself a measure of overcrowding. There 
are plenty of families living in intolerable conditions behind 
their own private front doors, but there is little doubt that the 
very worst conditions are to be found in the multiple- 
occupation dwellings. 

The last section of the volume which relates primarily to 
families is the forecast of their number and composition as 
it will be in 1941. This is, of course, a statistical guess, but 
it is well authenticated since it derives from vital statistics. 
The estimated population in 1941 is 41 millions, and the 
estimated number of families 11,150,000, an increase of 1,347 
families. The estimated increase gives us no direct guide 
to the number of new separate dwellings that will be required, 
since the new families will include not only an increase in the 
single-member lodger type, but also a further increase in the 
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small family type, and the extent of this change and the size 
of family to be provided for must affect the nature of the 
housing requirements. 

Taking the figures as a whole, in so far as they relate to 
families, the Housing Volume of the Census gives a great 
deal of interesting information. One important practical 
inference for housing policy which emerges is that the type 
and size of family is already widely different from the popular 
conception of man, wife and children, und that this divergence 
is steadily increasing. 

If future housing plans conform too strictly to the formula 
of one standard house per family, we shall only create for the 
next generation a fresh housing problem. 

Ray STRACHEY. 


RECENT DEVELOPMENTS IN Laws, CONSTITUTIONS AND 
ADMINISTRATION : 
FuLt Powers AND EXCEPTIONAL Laws 
I. 

HE economic crisis, which exists in all the European 

countries and which in some of them has been 

aggravated by political crisis, has directly affected the 

functioning of the constitutional regimes. The 
different “ exceptional”” methods employed by democratic 
states present one of the most interesting phenomena in the 
public law of our day—the strengthening of the executive 
— the practice of legislation by decree, the increasingly 
requent practice of the acquisition of full powers by the 
government, exceptional laws, in short, the measures which 
at the moment are used in this and that democracy as a weapon 
of necessity against the difficulties of the present time. The 
use of full powers or exceptional laws as employed by 
dictatorial regimes presents no scientific interest ; they are 
but the normal procedure of authoritarianism. What is 
interesting, on the contrary, is the introduction of these 
practices into the political life of the democratic states ; 
this co-existence of the normal constitutional structure and 
exceptional measures deserves the closest attention on the 
part of specialists in political science and public law. 
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RECENT DEVELOPMENTS IN LAWS 


Lately several countries have been compelled to have 
recourse to the practice of full powers and of legislation by 
decree to make head against the economic crisis.1 Belgium, 
as I have shown elsewhere, has chosen this path and has 
conferred on its government wide powers to proceed with 
legislation by decree.2 A distinguished Belgian lawyer, 
Professor H..Rolin, has said : 

Anyone with any penetration cannot but recognise a sign of 
the times in this multiplication of those laws conferring full powers 

on the government, a sign that is perhaps disturbing and is also a 

sign of a profound transformation of existing political institutions.* 

Another well known authority on Belgian public law, 
Professor H. Speyer, does not indeed criticise the principle 
of full powers, but the use which the Brocqueville government 
has made of them.4 After a very lively criticism of that use, 
Professor Speyer arrives at this remarkably interesting 


conclusion : 
If it is decided to revert to a regime of special powers, it is, first 
of all, necessary to organise carefully the statutory activity of the 
cabinet, for experience has proved that, in the actual conditions, 
it is almost impossible for it to give to the elaboration of decrees 
all the time and care which is necessary to secure a satisfactory text. 

In the second place, it is necessary to determine accurately the 
limits of the competence granted to the executive power, in fact to 
all our legislation into which disorder has been introduced under 
plea of simplification. 

Finally, and particularly, it is necessary to refrain from risky 
and extreme interpretations which do actually amount to a violation 
of the constitution, since they weaken to the point of eradicating 
it altogether that constitutional rule which reserves to the law 
alone the decision in certain spheres, and notably in that of tariffs. 

If restrained within reasonable and constitutional limits, the 
practice of special powers carefully limited ratione materiae, better 
organised in its internal functioning and employed only in excep- 
tional circumstances, can become, as in 1926, a method of 
government which gives fruitful results.5 


1 cf Gouet, “‘ Quelques remarques relatives 4 des repercussions de la crise écono- 
mique dans le domaine constitutionnel ” in Asnales du Droit et des Sciences sociales. 
I, 1933, Pp. 77. ¢4 5qq. en ; 

2 The necessity of solving economic difficulties has driven the Netherlands too to 
this course. M. Colijn’s government has been granted special powers as far as 
economic measures are concerned—the “ crisis ” law on agriculture, the authorisation, 
effective until Jan. 1, 1937, to issue decree laws relative to tariffs; the “ crisis”’ law 
on imports, the law on retaliation, etc. (v. Otto Ronart “‘ Le renforcement du pouvoir 
exécutif en Hollande” in L’ Europe nowvelle, 1935. pp. 139 ef qq.) 

3 Annuaire de I’ Institut international du Droit public. 1934. p. 205. 

* Speyer “‘ Les dangers des pleins pouvoirs ” ; in the review Le Flambeau, December 
1934. 

5 Speyer op. cit. p.8. 
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Like Belgium, Czechoslovakia has been compelled to 
adopt the practice of decree-laws and of full powers. In 
that country a law conferring full powers on the government 
was passed on June 9, 1933, to deal with the grave situation 
caused by the present crisis. In the formal exposition of 
the motives which caused that law to be brought forward 
(June 7, 1933) we find this passage : 

The difficulties and dangers which have arisen either externally 
or internally as a result of recent events imposes heavy responsibilities 
and particularly on a democratic state. The more complex the 


situation becomes in a democracy, the more difficult it is to settle 
urgent questions, particularly in the economic sphere. 


Il. 

In the nineteenth century when the parliamentary system 
was practised by constitutional monarchies, full powers and 
decree laws were always a weapon which the dynastic power 
could use against the people. The decrees of Polignac 
produced the barricades of July, 1830. “‘ Measures of 
necessity ” were a constant phenomenon in the old Austria, 
and the famous paragraph XIV in the Austrian constitution 
was a weapon against the people. In the pseudo- constitutional 
regimes, ““ measures of necessity” were always the sure way 
for the monarch to retain full power to the detriment of the 
interests of the people. 

But with the establishment of the democratic parliamentary 
system in which there is no longer any struggle between the 
executive and the legislative power, in which the executive 
is the result of popular election with parliament as an inter- 
mediary, the whole problem of full powers and decree laws 
took on a new aspect. 

Under that system the point at issue in an election is she 
formation of a government. The political parties wish to win 
the election campaign, not in the name of an abstract principle, 
but in order to get into power. The party which is victorious 
comes to power, and is in a position to govern. But at the 
present moment to govern does not mean simply to 
“execute.” In a parliamentary democracy, says one of the 
best known writers on public law now living, Kelson, “ the 


1 ef. also the law of November 13, 1933, the decree of July 29, 1933 and the law of 
January 12, 1933. 
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government is only a parliamentary commission.” But 
this commission is not just a purely executive commission. 
To govern means more than simply putting the laws into 
execution ; it means to give impetus to the whole political 
development of the country, to take initiatives, to bring 
legislation before parliament, to set on foot judicial proceed- 
ings. In short, government ought not now to be confused 
with mere execution. In the general conception of govern- 
ment, execution is indeed understood, but execution is 
merely part of a whole. As I have shown elsewhere, the 
executive in the modern parliamentary system is not merely 
the organ of government. It is also the organ, the powerful 
organ, of legislation. The executive power represents she 
soul of the legislative power. The majority of the laws passed 
by parliament are due to the initiative of the government. 
Bills indeed become de facto a monopoly of the government. 
Relying on its majority, the government transforms its bill 
into an act. 

From the political point of view the modern executive 
exercises “legislative action.” The executive should have a 
teal monopoly of legislative initiative, and, contrary to all 
the old book theories of the separation of powers, it is the 
executive which under the parliamentary system “ legislates.” 

If the problem is stated thus, then the problem of decree 
laws and full powers has no longer that scholastic character 
which the nineteenth century theorists sought to give it. 
They were concerned with theories which had been worked 
out under the dualism of the constitutional monarchy. 
Theories on the non-delegation of legislative power or of 
non-delegation of popular sovereignty, whose one aim under 
the monarchical system of the first part of the nineteenth 
century was the defence of the national representative body 
against the power of the throne, are no longer applicable to 
the modern parliamentary system. Under that system the 
executive from the technical point of view is in reference to 
parliament only a secondary creation. It has legislative 
competence ; by its de facto monopoly of legislative initiative 
it always has it. And there is no po/itical difference between 
a law proposed by the ministry and accepted by the parliament 
and a decree prepared directly by the ministry in virtue of its 
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full powers. Both are based on the consent of the majority, 
that is to say, on universal suffrage. In the normal procedure 
it is invariably the ministry which proposes a law, and as the 
ministry must have a majority behind it, that majority accepts 
the proposal of its ministry. In the exercise of full powers, 
it is still the ministerial majority which accepts—whether it 
accepts before or after is immaterial—the measures proposed 
by the ministry. 

Thus recent practice corresponds not only to the necessity 
created by circumstance, but to the modern conception of 
the parliamentary system, to the political technique of democracy. 


II. 

The economic crisis, has, in addition, been aggravated 
in certain countries by anti-democratic movements. By what 
means can a democracy defend its existence in cases where 
the constitutional law existing does not offer sufficient means 
to defeat the adversaries of the existing regime? I shall 
now discuss the recent happenings in Czechoslovakia which 
afford an interesting example of the exceptional means by 
which a democracy can defend its existence. 

In Czechoslovakia, the National Socialist movement of 
Germany constituted a serious threat to the security of the 
country, and even to the existence of the parliamentary system 
in it. Thus both the nation and its parliament had to face the 
problem of fighting political parties whose avowed aim was 
to upset the democratic regime. How was it possible to 
reconcile liberty of opinion, liberty of association, in short, 
the liberal regime established by the constitution, with 
exceptional measures for the defence of the democratic 
regime ? Political parties have always existed. They have 
always played a preponderant role in the constitutional life 
of every country, but before the great war their existence was 
not based on any legal principle, and the constitutions did 
not recognise their existence. Rationalisation caused the 
framers of the new constitutions to recognise the constitutional 
existence of political parties. Certain of the constitutions 
in central and eastern Europe have introduced into the texts 
the concept of the — party and thus given it the quality 
of a constitutional element. 
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Professor Hans Kelsen considers that the political party 
system is an essential element in the democratic system, 
because, in his conception, political parties are necessary to 
the successful functioning of parliamentary government, and 
he approves all the provisions of the new constitutions which 
introduce the political party into constitutional law. 

Now what ought to be the attitude of the democratic 
state towards a party whose aim is the destruction of the 
constitution of the democratic republic ? 


IV. 


In the course of 1933, under the threat of an agitation 
inspired from across the frontiers, the Czechoslovak 
democracy was obliged to issue a series of laws which were in 
contradiction with the liberal spirit of its constitution. As 
one of that country’s specialists in public law, Professor 
Weyr, has said: 

The extraordinary legislative measures of 1933 were intended 
to increase and strengthen generally the authority of the state 
against subversive elements which habitually took advantage of 
the extreme liberalism of the democratic regime. It is true that 
such a general authoritarian tendency is not in accord with radical 
democracy, but it is entirely comprehensible in disturbed political 
circumstances when the whole existence of the democratic state 
is at stake.! 

The law of October 30, 1933,2 empowered the executive 
power to dissolve political parties, to confiscate their property 
and to punish with imprisonment those members of them who 
aimed at the subversion of democracy and the republic. These 
very severe measures, which made a purely administrative 
jurisdiction competent in matters of opinion, that is to say, 
which brought us back to the legislation of the most backward 
countries of the old regime, were recognised to be indispens- 
able for the salvation of the republic by its government. 

The law of October 25, 1933, on the suspension and 
dissolution of political parties provided for the suspension 
and dissolution of parties 


1 Annuaire de I’ Institut international du Droit public. Paris, 1934. p. 748. 
4 v. the article of H. Beuve-Méry in the Annuaire de |’ Institut international du Droit 


public. Paris, 1934. pp. 757 ef 5qq. 
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If the activity of a political party constitutes a grave threat to 
the independence, the constitutional unity, the integrity, the 
democratic and republican form, or the security of the Czechoslovak 
Republic, the government can suspend the activity of such a party 
or dissolve it (Art. I. para. 5). 


and further 


Art. II.—1. From the day on which the suspension of a party 
becomes effective any form of activity is forbidden to it 

2. It is in particular forbidden: (a) to use emblems, uniforms, 
flags, special methods of greeting and any other outward signs or 
symbols which permit recognition of the affiliation of individuals 
or groups or the possession of certain objects to the suspended 
party ; () to organise meetings or processions, or to take part in 
meetings even if admittance is by invitation only, or in processions 
if they make evident affiliation to the suspended party, or serve 
even in obscure ways its aims; (¢) to receive or to canvass for 
adhesions to or to collect funds for the suspended party; (d) to 
belong to the party to maintain relations with it, to aid it or its 
partisans to advocate, agitate for or realise the subversive aims of 
the party, either materially or in any other way. 

Art. III. Equally are forbidden all the forms of activity, 
mentioned in Art II above, in the case of a party pursuing aims 
identical with or analogous to those of the party dissolved. 


The freedom of the press is also limited by this law— 
periodicals which “ serve the aims of the suspended party ” 
ate forbidden (Arts. V and VI) while Art. XVI lays down 
that members of parliament who belong to the dissolved 
party automatically lose their seats. 


1. The members of the legislative body elected as candidates 
of the dissolved party on the list bearing the name of that party, 
lose their parliamentary seats in virtue of the dissolution of the 
party, unless they have ceased to belong to that party at least six 
months before the date of its dissolution. If its dissolution has 
been preceded by its suspension, this six month’s period will date 
from the date of the suspension. If the list of candidates did not 
bear the name of the dissolved party or bore the name also of other 
parties, those members who were members of the dissolved party at 
the date of its dissolution or who retired from it less than six months 
before lose their seats. The provisions of the second phrase in the 
first case apply to this case also. 

2. Seats rendered vacant by the dissolution of the party do not 
revert to the names next on the party list, but only to such as were 
not members of the dissolved party. 


and para. 2 of this article adds : 


The loss of the seat (Art XVI) or of any public office (Art X) 
involves for a period of three years from the date of the dissolution 
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of the party ineligibility to enter parliament or for membership of 
all the bodies and institutions mentioned in Art X, and the im- 
possibility during that period of holding such office either by 


nomination or otherwise. 


The meaning attached to the term “party” is 
comprehensive : 


Art. XX.—1. As far as the present law is concerned by the 
term “‘ political party ” is meant not merely a political party regularly 
organised, but any kind of political group, association or movement. 

2. As far as the present law is concerned, by the term “‘ member 
of a political party’ is meant: (a) anyone who is or has been in 
the previous six months a member of the dissolved party ; (b) anyone 
who actively supports the party in question, who approves publicly 
its subversive aims or who has so supported or approved these in 
the previous six months ; (¢) anyone who has been put forward as 
a candidate of the party or who has been proposed by it to hold 
public office, unless he can, within a fixed time, prove that the 
candidature or proposal in question was made against his wishes 
or that he had left the party six months before its dissolution. 

This six months’ period is calculated from the date on which 
the party was suspended or dissolved, if the party was suspended 
before it was dissolved, from the date of its suspension. 


This law on suspended or dissolved parties contains 
penalties which are imposed not by the courts, but by the 
police : 

Art. XXI. Anyone who infringes either the prohibitions or 
orders of the present law is—without prejudice to court proceedings 
—liable, for infringement, to a maximum term of imprisonment 
of six months or to a maximum fine of 50,000 crowns. These 
penalties are imposed by the district administration (state police). 
In case of bankruptcy, the fine can, according to the degree of 
culpability, have substituted for it a term of imprisonment not 
exceeding six months. These penalties can both be imposed, but 
the period of imprisonment and the period of detention as a result 
of bankruptcy must not together exceed six months. 

Another law—that of July 10, 1933—-makes more definite 
the conception of the security of the Republic. This law provides 
for penalties for offences against the National Assembly. 
By it 

the government can, for a period of one year, bring more acts into 

the category of offences against the security of the Republic. The 

government can also prolong the period for which a printed periodi- 

cal can be suspended and increase it to three months in the case of a 

periodical appearing at least five times a week and to six months 

in the case of a periodical appearing at least three times a week. 
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V. 

This legislation! is obviously in contradiction to the 
letter of the Czechoslovak constitution. There can be no 
arguraent on this point. The constitution is completely 
incompatible with the suppresion of political parties, with 
penalties for holding a political opinion and especially with 
the substitution of the police for the courts. From the formal 
point of view the laws of 1933 are definitely in contradiction 
to the constitution. But does this formally anti-constitutional 
legislation harmonise with the spirit of the constitution ? 

It would be unpardonable pedantry to consider the 
exceptional measures applied in Czechoslovakia as dictatorial 
measures, and to hold that by applying such measures, 
democratic states like Belgium or Czechoslovakia are moving 
towards dictatorship. Political science must look at this 
problem not from the point of view of a commentary on a 
constitutional text, or judge of it by assessing the degree 
of conformity with the dead dogmas in a text book, but with 
all regard to the political character of the country under 
examination. Such phenomena as these ought not to 
produce any “theory”; exceptional measures cannot be 
raised to the dignity of constitutional theories. ‘The method 
of observation, the method on which political science is based, 
must confine itself to explaining the historic necessity for 
measures whose aim is the final defence of the democratic 
state. 


1 The same problem confronts the Netherlands, though in a less acute form. The 
Government has forbidden street demonstrations and the wearing of party emblems. 
It has prohibited civil servants belonging to revolutionary parties, a measure dictated 
chiefly against the National Socialist movement. The Government has adopted 
measures which are demonstrably not in strict conformity with the letter of the constitu- 
tion, e.g. as regards the sale of newspapers, etc.'(v. Otto Ronart. op cit. pp. 139, 140). 


Prof. B. Mrrk1neE-GueETzEVITCH, 
General Secretary International Institute of Public Law. 
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Pusiic OPINION: THE AIR PACT AND THE BRITISH PREss. 


O: February 4th, the Anglo-Frerich Plan, agreed upon 


in the conversations during the visit of M. Flandin 

and M. Laval to London, was published throughout 

the Press. Its terms, which had been far more nearly 
foreshadowed in The Times than elsewhere, were to be sub- 
mitted to Germany, Italy and Belgium. These powers 
were asked to agree to a restatement of the Rome Pact 
guaranteeing the integrity of Austria, and to become patties 
to a general European settlement, of which the most striking 
feature was a re-affirmation of Locarno in terms of Air 
Security. This new Locarno was to be re-affirmed, if 
possible, by all five powers; in which case they would be 
pledged to an immediate and automatic aerial bombardment 
of the capital city of a country which commenced an un- 
provoked attack upon its neighbour. The Plan also inciuded 
a teference to the Eastern Pact which Germany had so far 
refused to sign, and it was made clear that the victors of 
Versailles would tecognise Germany’s right to equality of 
armaments, and would agree to the repudiation of Part V 
of the Treaty of Versailles, if Germany accepted the Plan 
and returned to Geneva. 

It was immediately recognised throughout the piess that 
the Air Agreement though formally no more than a technical 
amplification of Locarno, might, in effect, mean a much more 
binding obligation on this’ country to intervene on the 
Continent. Though an “ unprovoked ” attack was an indefin- 
able phrase, and though it would still be in Great Britain’s 
power to decide whether such an attack had occurred, the 
French were satisfied that they had at last got from this country 
the larger measure of security that they had been so long 
demanding as a basis for disarmament or for recognition of 
Germany’s tight to equality. But when Germany proceeded 
to accept in general terms the Western Air Pact without 
making any promise either to return to the League or to 
change her attitude towards the Eastern Pact, the question 
arose whether the Western Powers were to permit Germany 
to divide up their proposals in this way or whether the Air 
Pact or the equality that went with it was to be regarded 
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as conditional on German acceptance of the general settlement. 
I propose by a summary of the comments of the British 
Press on the issue raised by the Air Pact to discover what 
I can of the drift of British opinion on foreign policy. 


The Beaverbrook Press stood alone, and boasted proudly 
of doing so. It demanded (1st February) “ splendid 
isolation,” urging that in the enormous complexities of 
European affairs Great Britain could “win nothing,” and 
that we must avoid being trapped by the French Prime 
Minister into any “‘ formula ” that would bind us to guarantee 
France’s security. On February 4th, when the Plan was 
published, the headlines ran: Britain’s Staggering Pledge— 
Royal Air Force Rushed to the Continent at the Call of Other 
Nations—Agreement with France Last Night—New Com- 
mitments in Exurope—Triumph for French Ministers. The 
implications of these headings were pushed home in a series 
of emphatic paragraphs, and illustrated by 2 map of Europe 
showing “ Britain in Chains ” to France, Belgium, Germany 
and other countries. The leading article accused the 
Government of breaking faith by committing this country 
in a “strangely worded document” to pledges of foreign 
intervention similar to those of 1914. 


These views were restated even more forcibly on February 
sth, in a leading article entitled, “‘ Covenant with Death,” 
which concluded as follows :— 


Readers of the Daily Express, this newspaper can utter its solemn, 
solitary warning, but that will avail little unless it arouses in you a 
passionate resolve that this deadly pact shall not be! 

Raise your voice against it. Show the politicians that you 
are alarmed and horrified by their dreadful proposals. Cast off 
the noose which they have thrown over your shoulders. 

Soft words on the radio. Smooth words in the Press. A 
grim danger below: War. Death. Disruption of the Empire. 

Terrible issues. Terrible for the young men. Terrible for 
the children now at school, learning peaceful, useful things, but 
perhaps destined to be spilt and wasted on the battlefields. 

~ the air pact. Save the Empire ! 
On the 6th the Express spoke of “ this frightful bargain ” 
which meant that “a loaded trigger is pointed at our heart, 
within reach of anyone of the crazy military intriguers of 
Europe.” 
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The most direct comment on Lord Beaverbrook’s policy 
is the result of the Peace Ballot. The most enthusiastic 
believer in the League must be surprised at the extraordinary 
unanimity with which isolation is repudiated. At the time 
of writing, I understand that in 114 districts, where the 
entire parliamentary electorate (with the addition of voters 
between 18 and 20) has been canvassed, the average poll 
has been close on 50 per cent., rising in some places to over 
70 per cent. 97 per cent. of this vote is in favour of Great 
Britain remaining in the League, and a surprisingly large | 
majority is also in favour of economic and, if necessary, ° 
military sanctions, in accordance with the terms of the 
Covenant. 

The Times was, from the beginning, more optimistic than 
other papers about the visit of the French Ministers. It 
was probably better informed about the assurances privately 
obtained beforehand. While repeatedly showing its 
sympathy with the French case, it published two articles by 
Lord Lothian who went to Berlin on a sort of unofficial 
peace mission, and interviewed Hitler and several leading 
Reichswehr generals. The gist‘of his argument, substantially 
accepted by The Times, was that Hitler earnestly desired 
peace but would insist at all costs on equality, and might, if | 
handled in a conciliatory way, be averted trom more seaplane 
courses in the future. Hitler, Lord Lothian insisted, anti- — 
cipated war against communist Russia in the future, but would 
be glad, provided he were treated as an equal and his prestige 
enhanced, to settle finally all his differences with France. 
In commenting on the proposals therefore, The Times did not 
support the French insistence that the Western Pae&should 
depend on the Eastern Pact, and insisted that the important 
things were the conclusion ‘of “the General Convention of 
Arms Limitation, the negotiation of the special Air Conven- 
tion in Western Europe, and ultimately the relationship of 
Germany to the League of Nations.” With regard to the 
many knotty problems that inevitably arise under these 
headings, Zhe Times remained studiously non-committal 
—an attitude which seemed the more reasonable when it 
was suggested that Sir John Simon should proceed to Warsaw 
and Moscow, as well as Berlin, in an effort, presumably, 
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to surmount the obstacles occasioned by German-Soviet 
hostility and by the French objections to losing the reality 
of Russian and Little Entente friendship while grasping at 
what might prove the more shadowy advantages of the 
Western Air Pact. 

A number of other papers took substantially the same 
attitude as The Times. The Daily Telegraph (February 6th), 
for instance, tied itself in knots in explaining that it would 
be very nice if Hitler would satisfy France by dropping his 
objections to the Eastern Pact, while at the same time insisting 
that it would be thoroughly tactless to make the recognition 
of German equality and the ratification of the Air Pact 
dependent on Germany’s acceptance of the Eastern Pact. 
In general the Te/egraph’s cue was to insist that the prospects 
of peace —— rather on Hitler than on France or England. 

The Manchester Guardian was also careful to avoid a too 
ptecisely defined attitude. It approved the policy of filling up 
the “ loopholes ” in Locarno, but asked a number of pertinent 
questions about what “unprovoked aggression” was, and 
about the difficulties of other countries, such as Russia, 
which saw the dangers in the Air Pact if it did not at the 
same time bring Germany back into the League as part of 
a general settlement. 

Similarly the News-Chronicle expressed general approbation 
coupled with an appeal to Germany to see in these proposals 
“ not any vestige of hostility or encirclement but an honour- 
able means to facilitate her return to the commity of nations.” 

The attitude of the Daily Herald was mote interesting. 
In an article on January 31st, its foreign editor, Mr. W. N. 
Ewer, who always tends to take an anti-French view, dis- 
cussed various French attempts to persuade England to further 
commitments on behalf of French security. The gist of his 
article (entitled “ France Keeps Watch on the Rhine ”) was 
that “inevitably, subconsciously if you will,” French states- 
men and Soenek soldiers could think in no other terms than 
of the Rhine frontier; while it would be well if we could 
reinforce the League system as a result of these conversations, 
it would be disastrous if we allowed M. Laval to bind us in 
an alliance. “The foreign policy of the British Common- 
wealth may be centred in Geneva; it can never be centred 
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on the Rhine.” When the proposals themselves appeared 
they were welcomed in a leading article in the Daily Herald, 
which held “ that common sense had prevailed,” since the 
Germans were invited freely to come into conversation 
and were not being offered anything in a “ take-it-or-leave-it 
spirit.” 

email this group of papers agreed in regarding the Anglo- 
French propOsals as a hopeful basis for strengthening the 
League system, leading to greater security and perhaps eve 
to an agfeéd limitation of armaments. All of them were 
discreet in referring, or more usually in not referring, to 
Russia and to the possibility that the acceptance of a Western 
Air Pact might be a way of releasing German energy for an 
expansionist policy in the East, and for a general increase 
rather than a limitation of armaments. 

The Morning Post, frank as usual, openly rejoiced over the 
Air Pact as what was in effect a return to an Anglo-French 
alliance. It remarked with a smile that “it is, of course, the 
fashion nowadays never to include a ‘ particularist ’ alliance, 
but always to enlarge such things into general pacts”; but 
pointed out that it was fear of Germany—what Kipling 
called ‘ mutual ties of common funk ’ that brought us together. 
Anyway, the Pact was a much better security of peace than 
unilateral disarmament. It added, that : 

we have dallied too long with the dangerous delusion of a disarmed 

world, and we shall be able to look other nations in the eye with 

more self-respect and no less pacific an intention when we combine 
with our friends to put an end to any lurking expectation that we 
can be caught disarmed and unawares. The novelty of the proposed 

“* Aerial Agreement ” may or may not obscure its obvious implica- 

tions. Aggression may start in the air but it cannot be confined 

to one element. 

The Morning Posts hint that the Air Pact was to be the 
occasion for a campaign for re-armament, became, in the hands 
of Lord Rothermere, an hysterical demand for a National 
League of Airmen. On January 30th in a letter to his 
own paper, Lord Rothermere called for the formation of 
this new type of armament and, after complaining of the 
supposed inefficiency of the British Air Ministry and the 
inadequacy of the British Air Force, he appealed to members 
of the general public to enrol as associate members in a 
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League. The associate members would act as propagandists 
for the members proper who would all be pilots under 4o 
years of age, or, if over 40, men who had seen actual flying 
service during the War. Germany’s Air League amounted 
to more than four millions, Italy’s to nearly two. In its leader 
columns the Daily Mail bade England become air-minded, 
adding that England did not wish to wage war but that 
“ it is no longer true to say that it takes two to make a quarrel,” 
since bombers could be over great ports like London and 
Liverpool within a couple of hours, and find a completely 
inadequate force to meet them. On the general proposals 
made by the French Ministers the Daily Mail declared that 
M. Flandin and M. Laval were not able to express the real 
French view, since their foreign policy was dictated by the 
Little Entente, whose 

adamantine attitude in regard to any changes in the Treaty of 

Trianon, has made a conflict certain sooner or later in Central 

Europe. How, then, can any British Government enter into 

any kind of agreement when it knows that there is the risk that one 

or other of these smaller Powers might involve France in war, and 

thus possibly drag us in ? 

On February 2nd the Daily Mail was ciamouring for an 
“ offensive alliance between Great Britain and France.” Italy 
might well join such a combination— 

and thus form a new Triple Alliance which would have the strength 

and prestige to make the large concessions to Germany that are 

necessary for the perpetuation of peace. It should be expressly 

stipulated that Germany is to have a free hand in Eastern Europe. 
At the same time “It must be madness for Great Britain to 
associate herself in a country such as Czecho-Slovakia, 
which has as foreign secretary a firebrand like M. Benes.” 
When the terms of the Pact appeared on February 4th, the 
Daily Mail congratulated the National Government, hoped 
that Germany would come into the Five Power Pact when 
suitable concessions had been made to her, adding : 

Now that Moscow has announced that it has an army of 900,000, 

Germany will not be content with her Reichswehr of 400,000. She 

will demand, quite naturally and justly, that the increase in her 

armaments must be such as to meet danger from Russia. 

Lord Rothermere’s policy is a curious compound—a 
hatred of the League, a passion for Hungary which leads to 
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comical abuse of Benes and of Czecho-Slovakia, terror of ,, 
Germany combined with so fanatical a hatred and terror of 
Soviet Russia that any pact which is likely to increase the// 
chances of a German attack on Russia is welcome to him. // 

It was remarkable that it was left to the weekly papers to 
emphasise the danger that the Anglo-French proposals would 
be made the basis for a new alliance against Russia. The 
Spectator hinted at this danger (February 8th) when it said that 

Eastern European Pact was a sound conception. Its signature by 

Germany and Poland would restore in Eastern Europe much of the 

confidence which developments of the past three years have 

destroyed. Here again Germany’s refusal to co-operate would 
make her professions of peaceable intentions hard to credit. 

Mr. Garvin, in the Observer, made it clear that he wished for 
a large increase in British air arms, and was alive, as always 
to Germany’s grievances, but he urged that it was “ no good 
bringing in Germany and driving out France,” and sounded 
that alarm which Mr. Maisky, the Soviet Ambassador empha- 
sised a few days later when he reminded the public of M. 
Litvinov’s phrase that “‘ Peace was indivisible ;” that we 
should not keep’peace if we guaranteed the West without also 
insisting on the Eastern Pact. Mr. Garvin concluded with 
the following remarkable statement : 

That something more is incalculably big. Let there be no 
mistake. Three continents are involved. Today Europe is not 
isolated from Asia or America any more than Britain is isolated 
from Europe. Why is Tokyo diplomacy so busy at this moment 
in Warsaw and in Berlin? Why has Berlin so far refused the 
Eastern Pact, as a year ago she refused the Baltic Pact? Moscow 
supplies the answer to both questions. The relations between 
Germany, Poland and Japan become closer every day. In an 
emergency they would amount to an anti-Russian alliance. To 
attempt a European system now without Russia would be to take 
a risk that would alarm normally serious people. If the first step 
to peace in Europe must be taken in Berlin, the second must be 
taken in Moscow. 

Summarising the whole issue of February 23rd, the 
New Statesman pointed out the so far unnoticed technical 
difficulties of the Air Pact, and-went on to urge the dangers 
of allowing it to b&used as an opportunity of strengthening 


the anti-Soviet combination-and-the—necessity of making 
Germany’s return to the League a condition of recognising 
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her equality in the Air Pact. As an example of the type of 
thinking current in some service quarters in quoted the 
following passage from the Aeroplane (February 13th) : 

For years we have preached that the next really big job of the 

Royal Air Force will be to go to Germany to help in staving off a 

Russian invasion, and consequently we hold that any kind of 

Western European Pact should be an alliance of all the white nations, 

including Mediterraneans, against the yellow, or red, people East 

of Warsaw. 

This extreme statement the New Statesman suggested 
reflected a common and very dangerous tendency—the 
tendency to throw aside the League, as we did in the case of 
Manchuria and try to exorcise the spectre of war and overcome 
our difficulties about Germany by encouraging the idea that 
the real war would be against Communism—a war in which 
a strong Germany would be necessary and a war which was 
at present prevented by Russia’s entry into the League and 
friendship with France. 

KINGSLEY MARTIN. 


SoME ForEIGN Books 


HE publication of the great collection of Russian 
diplomatic documents is being greatly speeded up. 


In the last survey the appearance of the first half- 

volume of Vol. VI of the second series was noted, and 
a week or two ago the volume was completed by the issue of 
the second half (Die Internationalen Beziehungen im Zeitalter des 
Impérialismus Reihe II Vi Band (2 halbband) November 1, 
1914, vis December 31, 1914 ; deutsche Ausgabe herausgege- 
ben von Otto Hoetzsch: Hobbing; pp. xiv, 391-704). 
This second part contains three hundred and fifteen documents 
of which over three-quarters are published for the first time. 

It is curious how uninteresting the war documents are, 
compared with the pre-war ones. War dominates the whole 
and instead of the masterly appreciations of old days we are 
given rumours and speculations—the coming collapse of 
Germany, the disintegration of Austria, overtures for a sepa- 
rate peace, neutral interventions.and fantastic combinations. 
The main interest of this instalment is the further account of 
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the negotiations in the Balkans and the documents here printed 
are vital for the comprehension of a tangled story. It is a 
story of endless obstruction on the part of the smaller states. 
First Serbia would not consent to compensation to Bulgaria 
in the sincerity of whose friendship the Allies had so touching 
and so naive a confidence. Then when Serbia was faced 
with military disaster and willing to compromise, Roumania 
was equally unaccommodating or Greece would raise un- 
expected objections. Then at the end of the year Italy 
threw a bombshell into the Balkan situation by her occupation 
of Valona and compensation in Albania became the order of 
the day instead of concession to the Bulgar. 

Students of the war will find all sorts of interesting things 
here—the underlying rivalries of Britain and Russia in Central 
Asia, a new version of the Cossacks in England story, the 
attitude of the Scandinavian neutrals, the project of sending 
Japanese troops to Europe, a very candid examination of 
the military competence of Russia’s generals by a diplomatist 
at G.H.Q., and the calm ease with which the Russian foreign 
office deciphered and filed the despatches sent to allied and 
neutral ministers. Only the Russians have opened their 
archives for this period and this collection, though imperfect 
and one-sided, is invaluable. 

The German publishing houses have almost ceased to 
bring out political books of any value, and as a result even 
mediocre works like Giselher Wirsing’s Zwischen Europa 
Und Die Deutsche Zukunft (Diederichs, Jena: pp. iv, 330) 
attract attention when they reach a new edition. Wirsing 
himself, as the leading specialist in foreign affairs of the old 
“Tat” group is an important figure to-day, for it was 
from that group that the National Socialists acquired any 
concrete ideas on foreign policy and to it that they were 
indebted for a good deal of their phraseology. The idea 
of the book is geopolitical. Germany’s mission is to be the 
heart of Europe, and Germany ultimately means lands inha- 
bited by Germanic peoples. Its historic destiny separates it 
from the West—Wirsing is a partisan of the Western 
“ schism ”—and in it there will be seen the modern anti- 
capitalist revolution that has nothing to do with Marxism. 
Its chances of expansion, an expansion determined by historic 
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mission and geographic “ roomlessness,” lie in the East and 
to the land that lies between Germanism and Russia Wirsing 
gives the name of “ Zwischeneuropa” Much of the book 
is a careful analysis of the situation in that area and the cause 
of the crisis that reigns there. The cure of the crisis is the 
admission of Germany’s leadership and a German 
“« Zwischeneuropa ” federation which will be virtually a great 
central European state. There is a good deal of obscure 
stuff on the social aspects of this prophesied development 
and an attempt to ascribe its inevitability to the social 
changes in Germany, but the main interest is its development 
of a theory of German imperialism which has had a decided 
influence on National Socialist ideas and helps to explain the 
peculiar idea which they attach to the expression the “ peace 
of Europe.” 

The opposition in Germany is silent except for the theolo- 
gical opposition, which does not consist simply of Karl 
Barth. One of the most interesting books recently published 
appears as a supplement to the “‘ Kirchlicher Anzeiger fur die 
Erzdiocese Koeln” and to similar publications. Entitled 
Studien zum Mythus des XX. Jahrhunderts and ascribed to 
“ specialists” (Bachem, Koeln: pp. viii, 148), it is in 
form a devastating criticism, from the churchman’s point of 
view, of that extraordinary farrago of uncorrelated and un- 
digested knowledge which Herr Rosenberg called “Der 
Mythus des XX. Jahrhunderts.” It can be imagined that 
“ specialists ” had no difficulty whatever in convicting Herr 
Rosenberg of inaccuracy, irrelevance, misrepresentation and 
ignorance. But the book is much more than a mete exercise 
in apologetics ; it contains also very pertinent criticism of 
the existing regime, discreetly veiled in historical allusion, 
but obvious to anyone who knows German politics. The 
pointed allusion to historic instances of “‘ Reichstag fires,” 
the steady criticism of the famous programme, the exposition 
of the Christian dogma against Rosenberg’s perversions of 
it, and the refutation of the attacks on the Church in the new 
Reich are eloquent of the courage of the “ specialists ” 
and indicate the existence of a criticism within Germany, 
and among political supporters of the regime with which 
Herr Hitler will have to reckon. 
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The opposition outside Germany is more prolific but 
rately as successful. Most of the anti-Hitlerite organisations 
issue bulletins and statistics which are not without interest, 
but their data is very difficult to contro]. Occasionally, 
however, they issue studies which are of much more than 
propaganda interest. That is particularly true of a recent 
study issued by the “‘ Neu beginnen ” group on Die soziale 
Lage der deutschen Arbeiterschaft, 1934: pp. 75. This is a 
very well documented and reasoned account of labour under 
National Socialism. The analysis of the new labour organisa- 
tions is acutely and even dispassionately done, and there is 
welcome absence of that propaganda indignation which spoils 
so much of the emigré literature. The conclusions will hardly 
be disputed, that the destruction of working class organisation 
of any kind is complete, that the effect of the new organisation 
is to render the working class politically and economically 
helpless, that the social services have declined in extent and 
efficiency, that the problem of unemployment is as acute as 
ever, that real wages have fallen by nearly forty per cent., 
although the total wage bill has increased, and that the 
practical effect of G/eichschaltung has been to leave the worker 
defenceless against a militarist state. 

This is a sober study of facts which is full of interest, but 
not sensational interest. Sensation on the other hand, is 
rather the aim of another emigré book—Weissbuch ueber Die 
Erschiessungen des 30 Juni, 1934 (Editions du Carrefour: 
pp. 206). It is much better done than the famous “ Brown 
Book,” but it is in no sense a critical study. The accounts 
given here of the causes and events of the “ bloody purge ” 
of June 30, are woven from materials of very different value. 
Some of the statements are based on ascertained fact, others 
merely on rumour and the documents given are of varying 
authenticity. The letter of Gregor Strasser is an addition 
to knowledge on a minor point, and the list of the victims has 
apparently been compiled with genuine care; the Ernst 
document (here given in full) is most likely authentic, but 
one feels slightly sceptical about the memorandum submitted 
to Hindenburg in protest by a group of officers after 
Schleicher’s murder. 

1 Typescript: can be obtained from Hans Preiss, 41a Museum Street, W.C.1. 
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The Austrian rising is the subject of two excellent little 
books by one of its leaders Julius Deutsch—Der Buergerkrieg in 
Oesterreich and Putsch oder Revolution? (“ Graphia,” Karlsbad : 
pp. 100 and 50). ‘The first is the story of the rising based on 
the remembrances of those who took part in it, the second 
contains what, to Deutsch’s mind, are the lessons that a 
Socialist Party should draw from it. There are several 
accounts now available of the rising, each differing from the 
other in essential detail, and Deutsch’s does not stand out 
conspicuously as anything more than a lively and moving 
natrative. But his second book deserves close study by any 
Socialist today. It is not merely a lively reply to criticisms 
of the action of the Vienna leaders by thels opponents, 
particularly the Communists, but is also a reasoned statement 
of the principles that should govern Socialist action in 
opposing reactionary government. Herr Deutsch is against 
what he calls “ putschism,” that is, an attempt at revolution 
when the state is solidly supported by military power. He 
asks the revolutionist to make the distinction between strategy 
and tactics and to study both, to prepare action carefully, in 
view of the coming, possibly the unexpected coming, of the 
revolutionary moment, and he betrays an extraordinary 
capacity for a stout anti-pacifism—his advice to the worker 
to get all the military training he can is not likely to make him 
very popular with certain sections of Socialist opinion—and 
equally stout refusal to yield either to defeatism or to fatalism. 
He puts the ultimate object of the class struggle not as class 
victory, but as the establishment of freedom, and he calls on 
the proletariat for self-leadership in the battle for that end. 
Leadership, that term so abused today, he believes in, but only 
as one of the factors ; the initiative to revolution and struggle 
must come from the proletariat itself and not from a leadetr- 
class. 

Herr Deutsch’s pamphlet, though theoretical in form, is 
hardly a book of theory ; it is a programme of action. Of 
theoretical works the most notable is a sequel by Prof. Joseph- 
Barthélemy to his “ La Crise de la Democratic contempor- 
aine ”—Valeur de la Liberté et Adaptation de la République 
(Sirey: pp. 262), a book which is equally stimulating. 
Boldly declaring that he has in politics a creed—democracy, 
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a faith—liberty, and a religion—patriotism, he makes a 
brilliant defence of democracy and its condition, liberty. 
Much of the book is concerned with recent developments 
in France and the reform of the constitution on which he 
has an open reformist mind rejecting neither the dissolution 
without the consent of the Senate nor the referendum in 
certain cases. But the valuable part of the book is those 
sections in which he defines democracy, and the democratic 
state, as an equilibrium between the State and the individual, 
between authority and liberty, between statism and liberalism, 
and attempts to give a world which is sick of the abuse of 
liberty a new and better conception of it. These early 
chapters deserve the closest study. 

The parliamentary democratic system is also studied in an 
interesting article extracted from the “ Séances et Travaux 
de l’Académie des Sciences morales et politiques” by Prof. 
Mirkine-Guetzévitch—Le Régime parlementaire dans les Con- 
stitutions d’ Aprés guerre européennes (Alcan: pp. 36) much of 
which will be familiar to readers of his “ Surveys” in The 
Political Quarterly. He describes the type of parliamentary 
government established by the new liberal states, and con- 
cludes that in their zeal for liberty they made the favourite 
liberal mistake of preventing the executive from being strong 
and so the democratic state from functioning. The thesis 
he has repeated elsewhere ; his students will be glad to have 
this little essay where it is buttressed by historical examples. 

Henry de Man has followed up his studies on the new 
Socialism by a long and detailed book on L’Jdée socialiste 
(Grasset: pp. 544). Written originally in German, it was 
ready for publication just at the moment of the Hitlerite 
triumph, and never saw the light in the country in which it 
was written, but with slight modifications, it now appears in 
French dress in a most readable translation by MM. Corbin 
and Kojevnikov. Readers of “ Beyond Marxism” are 
already familiar with this thesis of the necessity of the advance 
of Socialism from Marxism and the later Marxisms. This is 
an elaboration of it, and a rebasing of it on sociological 
grounds. 

Quite another world is entered in M. Mihail Manoilesco’s 
Le Siecle du Corporatisme (Aocan: pp. 376). This work by a 
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former minister of Roumania is described as an attempt to 
state the theory of “a pure and integral corporativism,” and 
is based on a close study of all the works of theory which 
“Fascists” of all nationalities have produced. M. 
Manoilesco maintains that the four leading political tendencies 
of the age are towards national unity, towards organisation, 
towards world peace and international collaboration, and 
towards what he calls “ decapitalisation.” The corporative 
state appears to him to meet those four tendencies, and he 
devotes the rest of the book to showing what that state is 
and how it differs from the imperfect corporate states now in 
existence or contemplation. The state he describes has 
little doctrinally in common with the actual Fascist state. 

Finally, there is the closely argued sociological work of 
one of the distinguished exiles who have found refuge here 
from the Hitlerite tyranny—Prof. Karl Mannheim’s Mensch 
und Gesellschaft im Zeitalter des Umbaus (Sijthoff, Leyden: 
Pp. xviii, 208). The characteristics of a period of reconstruc- 
tion in which we are now living are, he considers, those 
which arise from the contradictions inherent in an age which 
mingles /aisser faire with improperly planned control. The 
nature of contemporary society is then investigated and the 
social causes of the present crisis of civilisation, with a valuable 
section on methods of investigation and the rules of analysis. 
Civilisation can be planned—dictatorial rule is really an 
evasion of the need for true planning—and the third section 
is devoted to examination of the conception of planning from 
the point of view of society and the individual and the 
obstacles which contemporary civilisation puts in the way of 
its realisation. This is a book of real research and thought. 

R. T. Cuarxk. 
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BENES: STATESMAN OF CENTRAL Europe. Jy Prerre CRABITES. 
(Routledge, 1935, 125. 6d.) 

Un Granpd EvuroreeN, Epouvarp Bengs. By Louris EIsENMANN. 
Paris. (Hartmann, 1934, 9 francs.) 


7 [3 first of these books is a tribute of admiration from a distance. 
Judge Crabites, whose previous works have dealt with Egypt, 
of which he has first-hand knowledge, has felt impelled to write 

about Dr. Benes because he looks upon him “as being Central 

Europe’s soundest statesman,” and strongest bulwark against another 

war. He has been at pains to consult the relevant sources and, though 

his book is not free from mistakes, it is useful as the only available account 
in English of Dr. Benes and his work. 

Professor Eisenmann’s unpretentious little volume is of a very 
different quality. Written for the occasion of Dr. Benes’s fiftieth birthday, 
on May 28th, 1934, it summarizes in 150 close-packed pages the experi- 
ence of twenty years association in ideas and in practical policy: for 
its author, now holder of the Ernest Denis chair of Central European 
History at the Sorbonne, was one of those whom Dr. Benes consulted 
when he took up his work in Paris in the autumn of 1915. This work, 
let it be said in passing, he has never dropped, for it developed by slow 
stages from the secretaryship of a National Committee into the Foreign 
Secretaryship of a State. Thus, in a few months’ time, Dr. Benes will 
have been twenty years continuously in office. 

A few points are worth picking out from this most readable study. 
Professor Eisenmann remarks that Benes is emphatically an homme nouveau, 
a post-war statesman—indeed, perhaps the most typical, as he is certainly 
the most resourceful and constructive of the post-war figures on the 
European stage. As Americans are born into the Machine Age, so 
Benes has been born into the League of Nations age. Time and again 
he has taken a policy or a project emanating from a pre-war mind and 
given it a post-war shaping. The Franco-Czechoslovak Treaty con- 
cluded with Poincaré in 1924 is perhaps the most conspicuous example 
of this. 

In the second place, Professor Eisenmann points out the prescience 
of Masaryk and Benes in insisting from the beginning on the union of 
Czechs and Slovaks in a common state. Without Slovakia, and its 
eastern extension, Sub-Carpathian Russia, the new state would have had 
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no common frontier with Rumania and the Little Entente could not 
have come into existence. How far-cceing that policy was the events 
of the last two years have demonstrated ; for without the Little Entente 
there would assuredly have been no Balkan Entente. Both these 
Ententes are, in essence, movements of self-respect—and therefore 
guarantees of peace. 

But perhaps the most interesting pages in the volume are those 
devoted to Dr. Benes as a scientific student of international affairs. 
They are too long for quotation here, but they explain how it is that Dr. 
Benes in his public addresses, whether at Geneva or in his own country, 
is always able to clarify policies and situations, even when he is deeply 
concerned in them himself. He is a disciple of Plato in that he has 
remained a scholar whilst in action, continuing to take his weekly 
Seminar on Political Science in the midst of his official preoccupations. 
To anyone who is tempted to think that Reason has deserted the realm 
of politics this volume and the career which it describes may be recom- 
mended as a sure corrective. 

ALFRED ZIMMERN 


A Stupy or History. By Arnoxtp J. Toynsee. Vols. I-III. (Oxford 
University Press. {2 125. 6d.) 


KNOW of no English book at all comparable with this, and I 
Ie: seldom read a book which I feel so diffident about criticizing. 
These three volumes run to fifteen hundred pages, and one gathers 
that there are to be at least nine more volumes to come. In such 
circumstances criticism of omission would be absurd. I can imagine no 
aspect of history with which Professor Toynbee may not be going to 
deal at a later stage in his vast undertaking. He seems equally at home 
whether he is dealing with the extinct “tank ” civilization of Ceylon, 
with the Osmanlis, with living or dead civilizations in Sumeria, China, 
Egypt, Iceland, Ireland or Central America, with the Melenesians, with 
the New England of today, or the less-known tribes of Central Africa. 
His learning is overwhelming, and yet, apart from a necessary chapter 
of classification in the first volume, the book is never stiff going ; it is 
frequently witty and is written throughout with an ease and mastery 
which beguiles the reader on from one set of exciting and unusual 
facts to others about which he would never have expected to learn 
except in the monographs of a dry-as-dust specialist. It may perhaps 
be said that Professor Toynbee quotes too much and that he piles up 
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unnecessary data; at some point in his huge enterprise, he would do 
well, to write an essay of about one hundred pages precisely explaining 
his conclusions and leaving the scientific reader to go for elaboration to 
his Magnum Opus. 

Professor Toynbee’s method is empirical. He begins by a delightful 
exposé of nationalist history; he shows that the interrelations of 
nationalist groups are such as to make Great Britain, France, Germany 
or America quite unsuitable as isolated fields for historical study. He 
ridicules that perversion of the idea of progress which traces a single 
lineal development culminating in a universal civilization dominated by 
the culture of the modern industrial West. How far the new factor of 
universality in western transport and economic penetration may destroy 
the diverse civilizations which still exist in the world, neither he nor 
anyone knows. But there are, he contends, legitimate fields of historical 
study ; areas, that is to say, which may be treated separately because they 
are sufficiently isolated from their surroundings and unified in them- 
selves. He indicates three tokens of a civilization—the existence of a 
centralized state organization, of a universal church, and the presence 
at the frontiers of barbarians whose pressure may be one of the most 
important factors in unifying the civilization in question. He decides 
that there have been twenty-one such civilizations, some “‘ apparented ’ 
or “‘ affiliated ” to others, some unrelated growths. He finds seven such 
civilizations still alive. Many readers today will think it curious to 
include among living civilizations an orthodox Greek Church civilization 
while not including Soviet Russia, but I take it from Professor Toynbee’s 
rather brief remarks about the new Russia that he is reserving detailed 
consideration of this recent and still developing type of civilization for 
a later volume. He then proceeds to a long series of studies which 
take us through all periods of history and all parts of the world, and 
which reveal to most of us our own crass ignorance of the geography, 
the history and the personalities of past civilizations. 

He begins by asking what are the factors leading to the genesis of a 
civilization and easily routs the pretentions of the racialists. He finds 
environment an equally unsatisfactory explanation. It is only possible 
to sustain a theory of civilization based on the superiority of particular 
races if one adopts a deliberate lie for social reasons, as Plato urged 
in the Laws, and as Aristotle suggested with rather less frankness when 
dealing with “ natural slaves.” Similarly, one can only explain the rise 
of civilization by favourable environmental factors if one deliberately 
blinds oneself to the extraordinary success of, say, such a civilization 
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as that which produced the Icelandic sagas. He shows easily enough that 
an environment which offers an easy living even at a low standard is 
apt to result in stagnation, while the energy required to tame a wild 
and unfriendly country has frequently been an important factor in the 
creation of a civilization. On the other hand, it is equally clear that 
conditions may be too difficult, and that the whole of a people’s energy 
may be used up in precariously maintaining life in an impossible climate 
or onadesert soil. (In general, by the way, Professor Toynbee makes too 
little of climate, though in one passage he appears to make too much.) 
He concludes that there is a golden mean of environment, and he 
shows in a most fascinating section, where his knowledge of anthropology 
and biology reinforces his historical erudition, that there are people like 
the Eskimos who manage to obtain an almost complete stability by 
adapting themselves with extraordinary ingenuity to their environment ; 
they become, to all intents and purposes, part of the canoes in 
which they spend so large a part of their lives, just as there are nomad 
tribes whose entire life depends on their perfect unity with their horses. 
In such cases he suggests that the human animal is reverting to a form 
of animalism—a perfect adjustment which allows of no advance and 
which: may be almost as complete and rigid in its organisation as a 
society of ants or bees. 

Having brought us to this point, Professor Toynbee falls back on 
an analysis of “‘ challenge and response,” and illustrates again from all 
civilizations and all ages how at certain periods peoples have shown a 
capacity for making more of their chances than any God would have 
had the right to anticipate. In particular, he suggests that much may 
be learnt from what he describes as “ return and withdrawal.” In this 
rather curious section of his book, which involves short studies of the 
lives of a most unexpected selection of great men, he at least succeeds 
in showing that an important historical part has been played by individuals 
and by groups, who have for some or other reason withdrawn from 
their normal part in civilization, only to return with a new energy and 
inspiration which has enabled them to transform the civilization to which 
they belonged. At this point we come upon a remarkable passage of 
philosophy. I have never read a better short statement of the relationship 
between the individual and the group than Professor Toynbee’s. But it is 
symptomatic that in the following section he quotes a great deal of 
Bergson. Having conclusively shown that neither race nor environ- 
ment provide a satisfactory explanation, he falls back on the theory of the 
¢lan vital, on the unexplained creative qualities of the group or the 
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individual. Not that even in this almost mystical interpretation he is 
open to any charge of slap-dash generalisation or unscientific desire 
to sustain a pre-conceived theory. But surely this conclusion is only 
one way of admitting that our knowledge of the psychological and 
biological make-up of individuals and groups is at present insufficient ? 
Take a simple illustration. He refers to Helenic civilization as the 
supreme example of successful response to a difficult environmental 
challenge. That may be all we can say. But should Professor Toynbee 
not also consider the possibility that this success may have been, at least 
in part, the result of a lucky blending of races in the colonists who 
built up Greece ? May it not be the result of some lucky coincidence 
of race and environment about which we know nothing ? 

Nobody would be more sorry than I to see any lapse into explaining 
history by race. My point is merely that no one, not even Professor 
Toynbee, knows why this mixed group of peoples were, in fact, ready 
with such an astonishing and unique response, and that if we did know 
more of biology and were not so ignorant of the results of miscegenation, 
we might be able to begin to find the reasons for a response which 
Professor Toynbee is only able to state and to illustrate. 

I have given no idea of the fascination of this book, nor of the value 
of its incidental generalisations and personal observations, drawn from 
travel in many parts of the world, nor of the felicitous use of the literature 
of many languages. My one disappointment was to find that the main 
conclusions of his research were rather those that I should have guessed 
at the outset, and my one serious doubt is whether if I had a knowledge 
equal to Professor Toynbee’s I could not, by asking my questions in a 
slightly different form and selecting a different set of examples, sustain 
different conclusions with equal cogency. But it is, indeed, delightful to 
find a historian of Professor Toynbee’s calibre refuting the cowardly 
plea that history can be no more than a meticulous effort to establish 
certain points of detail which may be of no importance, and equally 
pleasant to find a philosophic historian who is also a scientist and a 
cultured and discerning observer of the world of actuality around him. 
For the peculiar distinction of Professor Toynbee’s work is that he is 
never isolated from the present world ; that the answers to his questions 
matter here and now, and that he has appreciated the first great truth 
that the history of the past is meaningless unless it is seen as part of the 
history of today. 

KINGSLEY Martin. 
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THe New America. By THe Rr. Hon. ArrHur Sreet-MAITLAND. 
(Macmillan. 105. 6d.) 


Mr. RoosEvett’s Experiments. By S. H. Battey. (Hogarth Press. 
1s. 6d.) 


N date of study, and, to a very large extent, in the broad conclusions 

drawn, there is agreement between Sir Arthur Steel-Maitland and 

Mr. Bailey. Mr. Bailey, who is lecturer on International Relations 

at the London School of Economics, visited the U.S.A. during the 
period from September, 1933, to August, 1934, and expressly states that 
“no account is taken of events and policies subsequent to November, 
1934.” Sir Arthur Steel-Maitland, who is an ex-Minister of Labour, 
and was at one stage one of “the Webbs’ young men,” went to the 
U.S., in the first instance, as a guest of the Rockefeller foundation ; he 
dates his preface October, 1934. 

The great value and merit of Sir Arthur’s volume are that he gives the 
facts, and gives many of them in tabular form. As an historical survey, 
his account is clear, coherent, and interesting. Mr. Bailey, allowing 
himself but 48 pages against the other’s 200 odd, and writing rather as 
the pamphleteer than the statesman, is more lively and more definite. 
Any survey which is adequate—as are both these—gives an impressive 
picture of the scale and diversity of the Roosevelt experiments ; and of 
the problems presented by the pursuit, by the New Deal administration, 
of three objectives : Relief, Reform and Recovery. To the mind of the 
reader as to the thoughtful citizen of the U.S., the question perpetually 
presents itself: Can these three objectives, in fact, be pursued con- 
currently ? In other words, does not Recovery—interpreted as a Return 
to Prosperity—block the path of Reform? Sir Arthur puts it the other 
way round; he sees any effort after Reform as endangering Recovery. 

“In the sphere of domestic policy, the rate of progress will be 
prejudiced by any further conflict of the kind of which so much has 
been heard—between reform and recovery. The introduction of 
further reforms, similar to the Securities Act and the Securities Exchange 
Act, would certainly retard recovery.... Unless the reasons for intro- 
ducing such measure of reform are clear and compelling, it is better 
that they should be postponed until the tide of trade flows so strongly 
that confidence will not be impaired.” 

For this kind of reason, he deprecates the introduction, now, of a 
system of unemployment insurance, and has the typical British 
Conservative doubts about public works. At the same time, he sees the 
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President as committed to reform ; and closes with a significant passage : 
“‘ Capitalism is indeed on its trial. So, too, is the freedom of individual 
initiative. If this is destroyed, the chief responsibility for its destruction 
will lie with those who professed to believe in it, but were too remiss to 
try and remedy the admitted shortcomings of the existing economic 
system.” 

There is small sign in his pages that he has himself faced the longer 
connections of the “‘ admitted shortcomings ” of the existing economic 
system ; or that the President has. Mr. Bailey tells an excellent and most 
illuminating story of a farmer in the Middle-West, who, asked by a 
Senator at a political gathering what he thought of Mr. Roosevelt, replied, 
“*T guess he plays by ear.” On which Mr. Bailey comments, drily, “‘ It 
is almost inevitable that the harmonic results are distressing to classical 
ears.” That the President plays by ear is, one guesses, his own verdict, 
as it is that of most of Mr. Roosevelt’s growing army of home critics. 
At the same time, it is undeniable that the New Deal has “‘ carried the 
Federal Government far into the economic system as producer and 
distributor, as planning authority, the guardian of the public interest 
and guarantor of social rights,” while there are many who “ discern as 
the ultimate aim behind these experiments nothing less than the control 
and direction by the Federal Government of the pulse of American 
economic activity through the manipulation of the volume of currency 
and credit.” So far, the machinery for such control is incomplete. 
Effective regulation of the credit system by Government is, indeed, 
impossible as long as the banks are in the main in private hands. In 
fact, were there to be anything like a revival of business activity, the 
release of the vast reserves in the hands of member and non-member 
banks would confront the Federal Government with a credit expansion 
which it could only affect by measures calculated to bring the existing 
U.S. economic system to a standstill. On the political side the difficulties 
are hardly less. Quite apart from the uncertainties due to the view to 
be taken by the Supreme Court, and the technical termination of the 
entire New Deal system due in June, the extension of Federal Govern- 
ment action that has already taken place posits the existence of a kind of 
civil service, Federal and State, that is not in existence as yet and can 
hardly be swiftly extemporised. Formidable obstacles bar the way to 
the erection of public administrative cadres of high integrity and 
efficiency. The figure of Mr. Farley looms over the public view of the 
Roosevelt appointments ; nor is the Democratic machine friendly to the 
de-politicising of administration. Nor is that all. As Mr. Bailey points 
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out, “far more than the cultivation of this particular administrative 
growth may be jeopardised by the present bias of American public 
education with its disregard of any training of the critical faculty.” 

Mr. Bailey does not mention Father Coughlin—but he is one of the 
greater portents of American life. Nor is he anywhere as caustic—no 
non-American can be—at the expense of the New Deal as an American 
like Mr. Nathaniel Pfeffer, who, writing in August 1934, said: “‘ At this 
date I assume that it is generally conceded that the N.R.A. was a flourish 
in a void, and that the net result is to free Big Business of such few 
trammels as we had managed to keep on it before. I assume that it is 
conceded that the New Deal is neither new nor a deal, and that a Rip 
van Winkle who had fallen asleep in 1932 and awakens in 1937 will not 
be aware that there has been a New Deal. In essentials nothing has been 
changed in our economic system and nothing has been interposed to 
arrest or deflect the course of evolution which that system was taking 
before 1929. Surely no one today can talk about ‘the American 
Revolution,’ not even corporation directors with the tongues in their 
cheeks. We are as we were.” 

As usual in that strange country, there is there a handful of persons 
infinitely more critical, and infinitely more outspoken, than any visitor 
dares or knows how to be. Mr. Bailey is too polite a visitor to put it 
like this; but he probably would not disagree with Mr. Pfeffer. 

Mary AGNES HAMILTON. 


Tue STATE IN THEORY AND Practice. By Haroip J. Lasxr. (Allen ce» 
Unwin. 75. 6d.) 

4 | “i is an important book. Its contents are accurately described 

in its title. It begins with a critical analysis of the state in theory. 

Two chapters then deal with the modern state in practice, and 

finally a chapter is devoted to the future of the state. The whole 
book is closely related to an urgent reality, the abyss which has opened 
before European civilisation and the incontrovertible fact that one of 
the most powerful of the forces which are propelling us over the edge is 
the modern state. Its shape and tone are determined by Professor 
Laski’s fundamental thesis, to which I will return in a moment. The 
tone is profoundly pessimistic; and necessarily so, for if Professor 
Laski’s analysis and thesis are correct, there is practically no chance of 
a rational and pacific settlement of the world’s political and economic 
difficulties, and we are now entering one of those recurrent phases of 
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history in which human savagery and stupidity take control and ensure 
over wide areas of the earth the greatest misery of the greatest number. 

The book has all the merits which we expect to find in anything 
written by Professor Laski. The dialectical analysis is brilliant and 
subtle, and however long and complicated the argument, his meaning is 
always perfectly clear. Some of his destructive criticism of political 
theory is absolutely devastating, e.g. the demolition of the idealist theory 
of the state which begins on page 59. Indeed, three-quarters of the 
argument and of the conclusions seem to me true and to be insisting on 
truths of the most vital importance. And yet in the other quarter I 
feel that there is something fundamentally wrong which is also of great 
theoretical and practical importance. His analysis of the philosophic 
conception of the state goes a long way, but I do not think that he has 
carried it far though; the result is that he suffers to some extent from 
the “ conceptualism ” which he rightly sees to vitiate the attitude of 
many other people towards the state. 

He begins by defining a state as a society, or group of human beings, 
“‘ which is integrated by possessing a coercive authority legally supreme 
over any individual or group which is part of the society.” I accept 
that definition. Later on in the book he says: ‘“‘ The state, then, is a 
way of organising the collective life of a given society. It is, indeed, 
legitimate to regard it not, indeed, as the society itself in its manifold 
complexities, but as the aspect of the society in which the totality of its 
life is, at least contingently, embraced.” But this I deny. If the state is 
the group of human beings organised in a certain way, it is not also the 
way in which the group is organised, and it is illegitimate to call both 
the group and the method of organisation by the same name. It is 
illegitimate because it leads theoretically to confusion of thought and 
practically to a dangerous, because confused, attitude towards the existing 
state. It smoothes the way for that personification of the state which 
has produced more profound and pernicious nonsense from political 
theorists and more misery and cruelty for ordinary men and women 
than almost any other human illusion. 

The state is then a group of persons, those persons being individuals. 
The state or group of persons in practice, like all such groups or “ in- 
stitutions,” as Professor Laski points out, has to act through persons or 
individuals. No state acts, wills, decides, judges, or chooses ; we speak 
of a state as doing all these things, but when we do so, we are speaking 
metaphorically ; we are personifying the state. There is no reason 
why we should not do this, provided that we are talking poetically, not 
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scientifically or politically, and that we are conscious of talking about 
something which does not and cannot exist. (This is important, because, 
while it may be argued that it is worth while sowing the world with 
death and misery for the sake of something which exists or might exist, 
it really is not reasonable to do so for something which never has existed 
and never can exist.) The persons through whom the group which we 
call the state acts is called by us the Government. If that Government is 
itself a group of persons, then in fact it is not the group which acts, 
chooses, decides, etc., but the persons who form the group. These 
persons operate in the name of the state and exercise its “‘ coercive 
authority.” And, as Professor Laski points out, the distinction between 
the state and the Government may be of theoretical interest, but it has 
no practical significance. In practice, “every act of state that we 
encounter is, in truth, a governmental act.” 

It follows that in the everyday world of facts a state is simply a 
person or group of persons operating in the name of the larger group 
and exercising its supreme coercive authority. In this sense the state 
really exists, but it is quite different from the method by which the two 
groups are organised. That method has no independent existence ; it 
is what Professor Laski calls a “conceptual imagination”; it is a 
description of the relations between groups and individuals within the 
all-embracing group which we have decided to call the state. By 
confusing the relations between the groups and individuals with the 
group itself, Professor Laski is led into an illegitimate personification 
of the state. He speaks, for instance, of a state willing, judging, taking 
the view that...., choosing. Sometimes, of course, he remains con- 
scious of the metaphorical use of such expressions, but at other times— 
and in the very kernel of his argument about the relation between the 
state and the economic structure of society—the illegitimate personi- 
fication takes place and the analysis and argument are vitiated. For 
instance, on page 204, we read that the state “‘ is supreme coercive power 
used to protect the consequences inherent in the postulates of any given 
society.” But if the state is the society, it cannot also be the coercive 
power used to protect the postulates of capitalists who form only a group 
within the society. By confusing the whole of the society with the 
coercive power exercised in the name of the society, Professor Laski 
personifies the state and is thus able to talk about the necessity of 
“capturing the state” as a means—the only means—of altering the 
capitalist basis of society. That seems to me to give a distorted view of 
the terrific problem which confronts us. There is no such thing as a 
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state which has to be captured by socialists if they wish to transform the 
economic basis of society. The state is a society composed of individuals. 
The coercive power in that society is at the moment in the hands of 
capitalists ; in other words, the Government is composed of capitalists. 
That being so, the capitalists use the coercive authority or power to 
maintain the capitalist basis of society. The problem for socialists is 
the practical one of how to get into their hands that coercive power. 
Whether such a tremendous transference of power can be accomplished 
peacefully is a doubtful and difficult question, about which Professor 
Laski has many important and interesting things to say. But it is essential 
that socialists should not make their task more difficult and their object 
more remote by accepting the illusions about the personified state which 
help to consolidate their opponents in the seats of power. 
LEONARD WOOLF. 


THe Twiticut oF ParenrHoop. By Enrp Cwarues, M.A., Ph.D. 
(Watts e Co. 75. 6d.) 


HIS is a really important book, as it is the first account—for 
the layman at any rate—of the tendencies which, if unchecked, 


will inevitably lead to a cumulative reduction in numbers in 
the population of Western Europe and North America, to be 
followed some decades later by that of Japan, India and China. 

It is this danger of under-population which the author stresses ; this 
fact that the premises which today have to be taken into account with 
regard to the growth of population are the very reverse of those on 
which the Malthusian laws were based. Thus, instead of an excess of 
the rate of population growth over that of the development of natural 
resources, Dr. Charles gives us, on the contrary, a picture of a steady 
increase in the latter and of a greatly reduced fertility on the part of 
civilised man. Dr. Charles has, therefore, once again chained up the 
bogey of over-production created by Malthus, and released after another 
century by Keynes in The Economic Consequences of the Peace. 

In setting out her thesis, Dr. Charles is able to call to her aid recent 
scientific investigations and discoveries—physical, statistical and socio- 
logical. She shows how the development in scientific technique with 
regard to food production has changed the relation of man to his 
material environment. Thus the development of the chemical and 
biological sciences has made possible the provision of an unfailing and 
inexhaustible food supply and has enabled man, alone of the inhabitants 
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of the earth, to eliminate other living species uncongenial to his needs, 
and to produce by these means a rationally planned ecology. Dr. 
Charles takes the view that the scarcity which economic science has 
hitherto assumed is a thing of the past, and that it is distribution alone 
which continues to baffle us. 

The author gives next a lucid account of the new statistical methods 
for computing population growth, which take into account the significance 
of age and sex composition as they affect fertility and mortality in different 
communities. She shows, for instance, how the number of births per 
year inevitably depends on the number of women of child-bearing age ; 
and how the death-rate depends on the age composition of the popula- 
tion, which in its turn depends on the fertility which has prevailed in the 
past. It follows that the excess of births over deaths in any given year 
is of itself no guarantee that a further increase of or even a maintenance 
of the population will prevail. ‘‘ The net reproduction rate in England 
and Wales at the present time (1933) is not much higher than 0.75, and 
the population has practically ceased to increase. If no further change 
in fertility and mortality rates take place a stable age composition will 
eventually be reached. When this point has been reached the population 
will be reduced in the proportion 3/4 in each subsequent generation; 

- @ population equivalent to that of England and Wales (about 
45 millions) at the present time, would be reduced to less than 6 millions, 
i.e., about half the size of greater London, in about 200 years.” 

An interesting chapter shows the changes in vital statistics during the 
last generation, and points out the widespread and steady fall in the 
birth-rate since the seventies or eighties of last century. A significant 
figure is the average number of daughters produced by each married 
woman, a number insufficient to reproduce the present number of 
women of child-bearing age. 

She is less disturbed than are some writers at the significance of the 
differential birth-rate ; as, although it is true that everywhere except in 
Sweden the poorer section of the community has a higher birth-rate 
than the richer she considers it non-proven that there is any appreciable 
difference in the quality of the stocks concerned. She also lays less stress 
than do many on the harm done by the high birth-rate among mental 
deficients. 

Her enquiries into the causes of the fall of the birth-rate arrive at the 
usual conclusion; that whether or not there has been any change in 
natural fecundity the overwhelming ‘reason is to be looked for in the 
increase in voluntary limitation of families. She attributes this partly to 
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the stresses of modern economic life, including the desire or need of 
a large number of married women to take their place in the labour 
market, partly to the fact that as the high standard of child care has 
turned a child from an asset to a liability, a family is increasingly a 
handicap in the economic struggle. 

So far so good, and there can be nothing but praise for Dr. Charles’s 
analyses and for the emphasis she lays on the implications and dangers 
of the present situation. In her constructive suggestions she is, perhaps, 
not so happy; these range from a recast of the whole economic system 
to an increase of the social services as they affect family life. She lays 
too little weight on the possibilities of an adequate system of family 
allowances ; probably because on several occasions she looks at the 
causes of the low birth-rate and at proposals for its increase too much 
from the point of view of the more prosperous classes, and thus under- 
values the relief which a properly conceived system of family allowances 
might give to the nation as a whole. 

Her flights of fancy with regard to possibilities of artificial partheno- 
genesis by physico-chemical means and into the possible encouragement 
of twin or multi-parous births, though apparently remote, may prove 
to have immense possibilities and to render Dr. Charles’s fears of the 
fading out of the human race to be as mistaken in their turn as were 
Malthus’s fears of over-population at the beginning of the last century. 

We hope that this stimulating, interesting and on the whole carefully 
argued book will be read by all those concerned with planning the 
welfare of future generations. 

Eva M. Hussack. 


THE CHALLENGE TO Democracy. By C. Dexiste Burns. (Allen ce» 
Unwin. 55.) 


HE substance of this book consists of a series of lectures 

| delivered by Professor Burns in the University of Glasgow in 
the early part of 1934. Its purpose is to consider the threat 

to democracy implicit in the present political and social situation, 

to analyse the forces which have combined to constitute this threat and 
to indicate how it can be countered. Broadly, Professor Burns holds 
that it will be countered not by governments, parliaments, institutions, 
leaders, great men, or politicians, but by ordinary men and women . 
The first article of the “‘ faith implied ” in his book “‘ is—‘I believe in 
the Nobodies ’.” In the “‘ Nobodies ” there resides a sense of community 
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‘* which has saved civilization in the past ” and can save it again, provided 
that it can be stimulated to make the requisite effort. “ Civilization 
has never yet been defeated by barbarism; but it has sometimes been 
lost by inertia and division between those who have understood how to 
maintain it.” 

The present social order is palpably decaying and “irritation with 
things in general ” is making men and women all over the world politi- 
cally restless. Drastic changes, then, there are bound to be. How 
ensure that these changes will not, as they have done on the Continent, 
take the form of a relapse into barbarism, but of “‘a society of equals 
sharing equally the burdens and benefits of a civilized life?” Only, 
Professor Burns answers, if there occur “ certain changes in ordinary 
men and women to be achieved mainly by themselves.” It is not 
enough, he insists, to prove by reason that these changes are desirable 
and will result in a better material life more equitably shared. They 
must proceed from the drive of an emotional force, and this in its turn 
can be generated only “‘ by a new sense of the community and of the 
common good.” 

This, in brief, is Professor Burn’s thesis. How is it developed ? 
Primarily by a survey of the outstanding features of modern society. 
Professor Burns begins with a description of the city, and with a series 
of significant illustrations, proceeds to emphasise the kind of co-operation 
that dwelling together in a city involves. For example, if you dis- 
agree with your neighbour, the obvious course is to hit him on the 
head ; but hitting him on the head does not improve the drains. Good 
drains entail co-operation, and city life implies, therefore, a development 
of the social sense in virtue of which we prefer making concessions to 
“hitting people on the head.” The nation is next surveyed, and 
considerable stress is laid on the significance of the American experiment 
in deliberately planning the national economic life. 

But the city, the nation, even the family of nations, are no more than 
co-operative devices for securing individual goods. It is one of the 
merits of Professor Burns’s treatment that his discussion of political 
and social issues is continually brought back to individual men and 
women. He points our, for example, that dictatorship in Italy is praised 
because it has improved the water supply and made the trains run to 
time. But how value a good water supply and punctual trains except 
in terms of their effects on individuals ? A Government which prides 
itself on its drainage system is saying in effect ‘‘ We deserve approbation 
because we have increased the vitality and happiness of citizens.” But 
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how if the Government, by curtailing their freedom has inflicted injury 
upon the alertness and vitality of its citizens far exceeding any benefits 
of drains and trains, and by inhibiting the faculty of independent thought 
and criticism prevented men from realising how their material benefits 
have been secured, why it is the business of governments to secure them, 
or even why they are benefits at all. For nothing less is entailed by the 
refusal of dictatorial governments to permit citizens to consider inde- 
pendently and to criticise freely the functions of government in general, 
and the performances of their own government in particular. 

Professor Burns does not mince words in dealing with the dictators. 
They are for him barbarians tout court, a point which he brings out by 
telling analogy between modern dictatorship and the old-fashioned school. 
The pose of the old-fashioned teacher was infallibility, his method, the 
flogging of whatever boy questioned his infallibility. Similarly, 
“Government based upon compulsion of opponents and denial of the 
right of criticism is simply an obsolete form of education.” Moreover, 
the instruments which dictators employ and upon which they rely— 
draining and sanitation, electricity and transport, battleships and aero- 
planes, in a word the whole apparatus of modern civilization—are the 
products of those very processes of free thinking and criticism of 
accepted results which they condemn. Their mistake is to believe 
that “civilisation and culture consist in the latest results of a process, 
not in the process itself. But savages can wear silk hats if they believe 
these to be what are admirable in civilization.” 

It being established that social goods are valuable only by reference 
to the standard of individual welfare, what are the goods which we 
should value? Professor Burns passes in survey health and the mode 
of its establishment, wealth and the method of its making and using, 
education and culture. The value of his method lies in the correlation 
of facts drawn from a number of widely separated fields. His conclusion 
is that individuals today are potentially far more alert and alive than they 
have ever been before. They are better nourished and better educated ; 
they live longer ; they are not so over-burdened with cares of family 
or oppressed by fears for their livelihood; they have more leisure ; 
their average age increases, as the proportion of children diminishes ; 
they are less sexually repressed. That people have more energy must be 
conceded. It may be granted, too, that they are more politically 
interested, and that they have a greater concern for the common good. 
Young Fascists, for example, are intensely concerned. But these 
admissions do not seem to me to justify Professor Burns’s faith. 
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“‘ Nobodies,” we may agree, are, with every generation that passes, 
coming to look more like ‘‘ Somebodies.” But what sort of 
“Somebodies ?” Professor Burns seems to take it for granted that 
they will be those of whom he and all good liberals approve. But the 
assumption, unsupported by more evidence than is given in this book, 
confesses itself all too obviously a lineal descendant from that optimistic 
declaration of progress—things are bound to get better and people nicer 
—with which the liberals of the nineteenth century sought to stop their 
ears to the creakings and strainings of a social machine lumbering ever 
more swiftly to the disaster of war and revolution. 
C. E. M. Joan. 


Str Rosert Morant. By B. M. Atten. (Macmillan ec Co. pp. ix, 318. 
12s. 6d.) 


ORANT is to bureaucracy what Dr. Grace is to cricket or 
Me to Parliament. He was a king among public 

servants. But he was a king from over the water, for he had 

spent seven years as tutor to the Crown Prince of Siam, 
and had been virtual minister of education in that country before he 
joined in a subordinate capacity the department of education in England. 
Morant was in fact, anything but a typical government servant. His 
mind, says Dr. Allen, was “ untrammelled by the ordinary traditions of 
the civil service”’ (p. 139). He was thirty-two when he was made 
Assistant Director to the new office of Special Inquiries at the Education 
Office. In seven years he rose to be permanent secretary of the Board of 
Education, “‘ a meteoric rise of unprecedented rapidity ” (p. 190). 

Morant was in fact a great Victorian. Educated at Winchester and at 
New College, Oxford, he was intended for the Church. He took a third 
in mods. and a first in theology, and was active in the work of bringing 
the gospel and better hymns to the poor. But he was weaned from 
Anglican theology by the beautiful presentation of Buddhism given by 
Sir Edwin Arnold in the Light of Asia (p. 45). 

For a time he was a teacher in a high-class preparatory school when 
fate gave him the chance to be a tutor to royalty in Siam. As a great 
Victorian it is fitting that he should have been approved by Florence 
Nightingale and advised by her to be “‘ wise as serpents and harmless 
as doves, as one must be in the East.” He took her advice, and for 
seven yeats was the Englishman of fiction, without fear and without 
reproach, where there was “not a single ennobling influence of any 
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kind”’ working for “‘ people not dissimilar to those whom Gordon 
loved and who loved Gordon.” He left them under circumstances 
nearly romantic enough to satisfy Gordon himself. In 1893 the French 
decided to steal a third of Siamese territory, and the Gladstone govern- 
ment, preoccupied with Home Rule, was not prepared to stop them. 
Fifty years earlier Morant might himself have used the guns the Siamese 
could not. But the shadow of the twentieth century was upon him. 
The French “ rectified their colonial frontiers,” and the Crown Prince 
not unnaturally was provided with a tutor who could give instruction 
in the French language. Morant left a prince now unprotected from the 
wiles of the harem, and the East to sink back into the old ways, as 
Florence Nightingale had feared they would. 

Back in England, Morant was fortunate that an assistant director was 
wanted for the new office of special inquiries at the Department of 
Education. “After seven years’ struggle in the East against low ideals 
and sordid intrigue,” there were to come “seven years’ struggle against 
the heavy encumbrances of tradition and a chaos of conflicting systems.” 
Morant must have noticed many resemblances between the problem of 
education in Siam and the problem here. The English educational 
system was chaotic, inefficient, and utterly behind the age. When 
Morant made a close study of the Swiss system he was horrified to find 
that while the Swiss spent 1s. 13d. per head on secondary education, 
the English spent only 3d. Reform required a power of endurance and 
a capacity to persuade which would have carved Empires in the East. 
As a great Victorian Morant felt “‘ that the more we develop our society 
on democratic lines ” the more surely will the democratic state be beaten 
in the long run in the international struggle for existence,” unless there 
were a “‘ scrupulous safeguarding of brains in each and every sphere of 
national life.’ But to secure this guidance of brains in education meant 
that three scattered departments had to be merged into a single Board of 
Education, and the inefficient school boards replaced by county and 
borough councils responsible for every aspect of local educational 
administration. How Morant secured these is excellently told by Dr. 
Allen, and the story is an excellent example of the virtues and absurdities 
of English politics and administration. The creation of the Board of 
Education in 1899 was comparatively easy. But the creation of a 
workable system of local authorities required: (1) That the position of 
the School Boards should be undermined by the Cockerton judgment, 
which declared their higher educational activities illegal ; (2) that Balfour 
and Chamberlain should be won to the support of a scheme for the 
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support of denominational schools out of public funds. All this and 
more Morant did as junior member of the department of education, 
acting as private secretary to the vice-president of the Board. When 
Balfour, with Morant, carried the Education Act of 1902, Dr. Clifford 
and David Lloyd George howled against the scheme like any Siamese 
twins. It was Morant who had to lay the dust of sectarian passions 
with the waters of official statistics. And it was Morant who had to 
assist Birrel in the preparation of a fresh educational Act designed to 
undo everything the Act of 1902 had done. No finer tribute to the 
impartiality of a civil servant could be given than the letter written 
by the departing Birrell to Morant (p. 230). 

In 1911, Morant left the Board of Education as the result of an 
incident which was of no credit to the administrative or political 
intelligence of this country. Morant had signed a confidential report 
in which the Chief Inspector of Schools, Holmes, had said that elementary 
school teachers were “uncultured and imperfectly educated.” The 
report leaked into the Press and the howls of the righteous compelled 
the Government to remove Morant from the Board of Education. 

It was Lloyd George, his great opponent in 1902, who now summoned 
Morant to create the National Health Insurance machinery. And now 
came another typical scene in the English bureaucratic comedy. The 
work could not be done without a staff, and true to tradition the Treasury 
would not sanction a sufficient one. Lloyd George, as Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, was not at first prepared to override his own officials, even 
though they were strangling his own administrative child. Only a 
powerful memorandum from Morant prophesying disaster and ridicule 
for the scheme if the machinery to administer it were not provided, 
galvanized Lloyd George the statesman to override Lloyd George the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. 

Morant’s next task was the creation of the Ministry of Health. Just 
as the educational services had been nearly ruined by sectarian passion 
and a chaos of local authorities, so the problem of public health was 
confused by the tradition of the poor law, the professional prejudices 
of the doctors, and the vested interests of the Approved Societies. 
With the aid of the war of 1914-18 the Ministry of Health was 
established in 1919. 

Dr. Allen tells his story excellently. He has been perhaps a little 
hampered by the very wealth of confidential material at his disposal. 
The student of administration would like more details about the 
departmental incompetence and intrigue which have been revealed in 
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their so different ways by Kekewich and Dr. Addison. Morant’s profound 
dissatisfaction with the structure of English bureaucracy can be read in 
the memoranda he submitted to the committee of the Ministry of 
Reconstruction on Machinery of Government. His reforms were 
drastic and ruthless. He had an ideal, and every member of his staff 
had to share it or work as though they did. As a young official said : 
“‘ He always fought for some principle and he saw principle in every- 
thing.” 
K. B. SMELLIE. 


ForEIGN RELATIONS IN British Lasour Pouirics. By Wiiuiam P. 
Mappox. (Oxford University Press C” Milford. 253 pp. 105. 6d.) 


HIS is an original and valuable study of the attitude of the British 
Labour Movement towards foreign affairs. Its value is enhanced 
| by the fact that it is by an American, for Mr. Maddox has 
avoided thereby the inevitable bias of party politics which would 
have hampered him had he been an Englishman. Meticulous accuracy 
and the extraordinary intensiveness and carefulness of his research have 
also enabled him to escape the opposite pitfall which awaits the foreigner 
who describes in detail the institutions of a foreign country—the 
liability to make the exasperating little slips and errors which come from 
not having lived inside the country and the political machine. This 
book is packed with facts about the internal organization and working 
of the Labour Party, the Trade Union Movement, and the I.L.P., and yet, 
while we would not agree with all Mr. Maddox’s statements and 
judgments, we have found practically no mistake or misunderstanding 
due to unfamiliarity. No doubt some of this accuracy may be due to 
the fact that Mr. Maddox appears to have lived in England as a Rhodes 
scholar, but even so the achievement is remarkable. 

The study is limited to the period 1900 to 1924. It deals with the 
general organization of the Labour Party and the T.U.C. and the 
specific adaptations of that organization to the business of developing 
a policy on international affairs. Particularly interesting is the second 
chapter of Part I on “‘ The Bases of Labour Attitudes on Foreign 
Affairs.”” Mr. Maddox’s estimate of the relative influences of liberalism, 
international socialism, humanitarianism, pacifism, and nationalism on 
labour’s attitude in international affairs seems to us remarkably accurate. 
He also has some acute things to say about the cross-currents of sectional 
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interests in the trade unions and their influence when questions arise, 
e.g., disarmament, in which particular sections may be seriously affected. 

Mr. Maddox devotes considerable attention to the process and 
machinery by which the Labour Movement, and in particular the Labour 
Party and Parliamentary Party, work out and formulate policy. In this 
connection he analyzes the origins and careers of twenty-five among 
“‘Jabour’s leaders (effective and invisible) on foreign affairs.” The 
machinery which the Labour Party has developed for working out 
international policy is certainly unique among British parties, and Mr. 
Maddox sees in it “‘the key to the success of the Labour Party in 
developing informed leadership on questions of foreign affairs after the 
war.” Inthe Advisory Committee system the party had devised a means 
of using the services of middle class intellectuals with some expert 
knowledge of international problems—Mr. Maddox’s “invisible 
leaders.” Mr. Maddox insists that this system produces a “‘ combination 
of the trade unionist effective leader and the middle class intellectual 
reformist, or the invisible leader and some of the effective leaders on 
foreign affairs,” and in this combination he sees the key to much of the 


party’s success. 


PoiticaL Power. By Cuartes E, MErrRIAM. (McGraw-Hill 
Publishing Co. 25 6d.) 


Te: is a disappointing book. Professor Merriam has chosen 


an extraordinarily good subject and in many ways he is admirably 

equipped for dealing witi: it. He has set himself the task of 

analyzing the “‘ composition and incidence ” of political power. 
In the course of his book he says many interesting and some acute things, 
but the general impression with which it leaves one is inconclusive 
woolliness. This is not due to the fact that, as he himself notes in his 
introduction, he is not attempting a new synthesis or finalities, but only 
a series of tentative notes on political power. Notes are often far more 
illuminating than finalities. The lack of illumination in Professor 
Merriam’s note seems to us to originate in the author’s mental fog. He 
has not sufficiently cleared his mind before beginning the book. He is 
not even clear as to what this “ political power ” is that he is about to 
investigate, or what aspects of it are relevant and important. The result 
is that he soon becomes content to string together generalizations—often 
platitudinous—not about power, but about politics and government. 
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An author who half-way through his book can seriously write and publish 
the following has obviously lost his bearings : “‘ It would be an error to 
conclude, however, and common experience instructs us otherwise, 
that brutality is confined wholly to the circles of political power. There 
is still violence in the family. . . .” 

A few particular examples will, perhaps, show the grounds of this 
criticism. First, the relation of political power to control of the armed 
forces in a modern state is nowhere adequately discussed. But it is 
obviously a crucial question. It is absurd to deal, as Professor Merriam 
does on page 170, with the general strike, and in particular the British 
strike of 1926, and ignore this vital relationship. Secondly, there is no 
adequate analysis in this book of the relationship between magic and 
political power. There are a few scrappy remarks about magic on pages 
192 and 236, but the author has not attempted to think the matter out. 
It is incorrect to say that “‘in the earlier times the Government allied 
itself with magic . . .” or that “ in the earlier forms of political associa- 
tion, taboos and, later, magic supplemented the intelligence of the ruling 
group...” To the primitive mind the whole universe, including 
human relationships, is controllable by magic. The art of government 
consists therefore in the possession and use of the appropriate and most 
powerful spells, ju-jus, ceremonies, &c.; political power under such 
circumstances is closely bound up with the belief that particular persons 
can magically produce benefits for the community, e.g. the health of 
of flocks or victory in war, or that other persons by being treated as 
scapegoats can avert communal disasters or carry into the wilderness the 
burden of communal sins. The important thing to notice is that many 
of these primitive beliefs still exist in the human mind and are used by 
those in power or in search of power for their own ends. No discussion 
of political power in modern Europe is adequate without an analysis of 
its relation to the belief in magic. There can be no doubt that the 
desire for a political magician or miracle worker plays a large part in the 
modern attitude towards monarchy and is consciously or unconsciously 
encouraged by the ruling classes in monarchical states. In the pheno- 
menon of political power in a modern fascist state or dictatorship surely 
the same beliefs play a most important part and require investigation. The 
use of the capitalist and kulak in Russia and the socialist and Jew in 
Germany by those in power as public scapegoats appeals to the same 
stratum of belief in magic. These are the kinds of relationship and 
problems to which Professor Merriam might more fruitfully apply 
himself. L.W. 
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THe GERMAN Revo.uTion. By H. Powys GreENwoop. (Routledge. 
125. 6d.) 


Tue Nazi Dicrarorsuip. By Roy Pascar. (Rowtledge. 105. 6d.) 
To two books should be read together. Written from 


widely differing angles, they complement and correct each 

other, picking out different aspects of the Nazi regime for 

emphasis and detailed discussion. Between them, they probably 
give as complete and vivid a picture of the conditions which led up to 
the revolution and which obtain in Germany today as we are likely 
to get for some time. 

Mr. Greenwood can claim a rather special position as an observer. 
For some years before the financial crash of 1930 he acted as secretary 
to the head of the Darmstaedter Bank in Berlin, a position which 
naturally gave him contacts with many of the great business interests 
whose real power and position, both in social democratic and Nazi 
Germany, are one of the most important points to get clear in any 
serious attempt to understand the revolution. Since then he has revisited 
Germany frequently as a journalist. His attitude is opportunist. He 
betrays no political philosophy except a somewhat violent dislike of 
Marxian socialism and a mild contempt for the liberal democracy, 
which he thinks the Weirnar Republic tried and failed to embody. Thus 
he can take Nazi Germany as he finds it ; but the Germany that he finds 
is definitely not that of the under-dogs of the Hitler dominion. He is 
too interested and excited in explaining the astounding course of events 
in terms of the economic and political history and the mass psychology 
of the last twenty years to spend time in assessing the values which 
Germany has lost. For instance, when he deals with the Nazi attack 
on the Jews and Left intelicctuals he does not discuss the problem of 
intellectual penury which may overtake a great nation which has driven 
so many of its most distinguished sons beyond its frontiers. In this 
connection Mr. Greenwood’s attitude is disappointing. He quotes, for 
example, from a conversation with Dr. Von Leers, whom he describes 
as a well-known Nazi specialist on racial matters. But how can serious 
importance be attached to the views of Dr. Von Leers who is, it appears, 
the author of an anti-Jewish pamphlet which prints photographs of emin- 
ent Jews, including Einstein, with the legend “‘ unhanged ” under each ? 
If importance is to be attached to the views of such a man, then it is a 
measure of the primeval slime into which the remaining intellect of 
Germany has fallen. 
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Mr. Greenwood is at his best in the chapters in which he describes 
and explains the political and economic results of the Versailles Treaty 
and the reasons for the failure of the social democrats to establish the 
Republic in the affections of the nation. These chapters are admirable, 
and Hitler’s rise to power is shown as having the inevitability of a 
Greek tragedy. Excellent, too, is the description of Hitler’s psychological 
technique for creating a mass movement. 

Mr. Pascal’s approach is entirely different. He has a definite political 
standard against which to measure the Nazi achievement. He, too, traces 
the failure of the Weimar Republic, but more from the point of view 
of the working-classes. He is more concerned than Mr. Greenwood 
about the cultural values which were flourishing in Germany under the 
liberalism of the social democrats and which Hitler has exterminated. 
He is far less optimistic about the prospects of the working classes under 
Nazi rule and gives an interesting account of the methods for suppressing 
free organised working-class opinion and of the general economic 
structure of the state. He is far more emphatic in his discussion of 
Hitler’s entanglements with the great chiefs of industry. The Nazis 
may have won their revolution by enlisting the support of the dispossessed 
middle-class with promises of special favour for the small man, but these 
promises Mr. Pascal thinks will be largely relegated to an ideal future. 
Both writers, however, emphasize Hitler’s insistence on a strong free 
peasantry—a sort of twentieth century yeomanry—as the foundation of 
the nation, a class whose strength is to be assured by a strict application 
of the rule of primogeniture. Mr. Pascal points out the inevitable 
corollary of this—a class of discontented younger sons working as 
landless labourers or swelling the proletariat of the towns. Which of 
our English seventeenth century political writers was it who demanded 
whether we should treat our sons like a litter of puppies? Both give 
accounts of the opposition between the right and left wings of the Nazi 
movement, accounts which are all the more interesting and valuable 
since the approach and emphasis are in each case so different. 

K. C. CHor.ey. 
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OTHER BOOKS RECEIVED 
LrperiA IN Worcp Ponitics. By N. Azikrwe. 406 pp. (Stockwell. 
7s. 6d.) 

The author was formerly Head of Department of History and 
Political Science, Lincoln University, Pennsylvania. It is a plea for the 
continued existence of Liberia as an independent state. 

THE Economic Basis oF Poxitics. By CHartes A. BEARD. 99 Pp. 
(Allen e Unwin 35. 6d.) 

Originally based on a series of lectures delivered in 1916, this book 
has passed through several editions in the United States, but is now 
published for the first time in Great Britain. 

ARMED INTERVENTION IN RussiA, 1918-1922. By W. P. & Z. K. Coates. 
400 pp. (Gollancz. 105. 6d.) 

A well documented account of Allied intervention. 

PRINCIPLES OF EcONoMIC PLANNING. By G. D. H. COLe. 435 pp. 
(Macmillan. 6s.) 

The object of the book is to deal with the principles of planning 
and also with the methods of applying them and the machinery which 
a planned economy would have to create for the control of its affairs. 
STUDIES IN CAPITAL AND INvESTMENT. Edited by G. D. H. Cote. 

With an introduction by CxrisropHER ADDISON. 320 Pp. 
(Gollancz. 125. 6d.) 

Eight studies produced by the New Fabian Research Bureau. 

GoveRNorR ArTHuR’s Convict System. By W. DouG ass Forsytn. 
213 pp. (Longmans. 75. 6d.) 

A historical study of the experiment in Van Diemen’s Land in 1824- 
1836. It is No. 10 of the Royal Empire Society Imperial Studies. 

THe ExcHANGE Equauization Account. By H. F. Hatt. 115 pp. 
(Macmillan. 75. 6d.) 

An account of the way in which the Account has been managed 
deduced from information available to the public. 

Are TRADE Unions OsstructivE? Edited by JoHN HILTON. 349 pp. 
(Gollancz. 55.) 

The book is the result of an impartial enquiry by Professor Hilton, 
Dr. Mallon, Mr. S. Mavor, Mr. Seebohm Rowntree, Sir Arthur Salter, 
and Mr. Frank D. Stuart. It deals separately with thirteen industries. 
PLEASURES OF PLANNING. By I. M. Horosin, M.P._ 193 pp. 

(Macmillan. 45. 6d.) 

A defence of the existing economic system. 

THe 18TH CENTURY AND THE REVOLUTION, 1714-1815. By H. E. 
Howarp. 256 pp. (Gollancz. 35. 6d.) 

THE 19TH CENTURY AND THE WorLD War, 1815-1918. By C. J. P. 
HuGHEs. 320 pp. (Gollancz. 35. 6d.) 

The third and fourth volume in An Outline of European History, 
edited by J. HamppEN JACKSON. 

THE Post-War Worip. By J. HaAmpDEN JACKSON. 520 fp. 
(Gollancz. 65.) ; 
A short political history of the years 1918 to 1934. 
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A Mopern Hisrory oF Europe, 1046-1918. Edited by J. HAMPDEN 
JACKSON. 1236 pp. (Gollancz. 105. 6d.) 

This is the four volumes of An Outline of European History in one 
volume. 

THE Law AND CustoM OF THE SouUTH AFRICAN ConstITuTION. By 
W. P. M. Kennepy and H. J. ScHLOsBERG. 640 pp. (Oxford 
Press ¢” Milford. 46s.) 

Deals with the South African Act of 1909 and the principles under- 
lying constitutional law in the Union, the mandated territory, and the 
three protectorates. 

THe Monocots oF MancnuriA. By Owen Latrimore. 311 pp. 
(Allen c» Unwin. 85. 6d.) 

A history of the Mongol tribes and a description of their distribution, 
together with a discussion of present political problems. 

Uniry NATIONAL AND ImpEeRIAL. By H. Martin Leake. With a 
preface byStR Epwarp GriGG. 320pp. (Allene» Unwin. 85. 6d.) 

The title is slightly misleading ; the book really deals with British 
and colonial agriculture. 

THE INTELLIGENTSIA OF GREAT Britain. By Dmitri Mirsky. 237 pp. 
(Gollancz. 65.) 

The author was a prince and is a communist. The book appears to 
be a rather feeble attempt to prove the genuineness of the transformation. 
MarxisM. By J. MrppLeTON Murry, JOHN Macmurray, N. A. 

Hotpaway and G.D.H. Coxe. 245 pp. (Chapman ec» Hall. 55.) 

The book is based upon four lectures delivered in 1934. 

SCIENCE AND EDUCATION IN THE U.S.S.R. By PRoressor A. PINKEVICH. 
176 pp. (Gollancz. 35. 6d.) 

The 12th volume in the New Soviet Library. 

MONETARY OPINIONS AND POLICY, 1924-1934. By Mary THERESA 
RANKIN. 161 pp. (King. 65.) 

A series of addresses delivered to public bodies in Edinburgh on post- 
war monetary questions by a lecturer in Political Economy in the Univer- 
sity of Edinburgh. 

THE ECONOMIC CONSEQUENCES OF THE NEw Dear. Sy B. SToLBerG and 
WarREN JAY VINTON. 94 pp. (Gollancz. 25. 6d.) 

A bright and very destructive criticism of the New Deal. 

METHODISM AND Po.irics, 1791-1851. By E. R. Taytor. 227 pp. 
(Cambridge Press. 75. 6d.) 

A study of the relation between Anglicanism, Dissent, and party 
politics. 

THE Mippie AGEs, 1046-1494. By Oxriver J. G. WELCH. 317 pp. 
THE 16TH AND 17TH CENTURIES, 1494-1714. By P. C. GorpDoNn 
WALKER. 326 pp. (Gollancz. 35. 6d. each.) 

The first and second volumes in An Outline of European History. 
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DISRAELI, GLADSTONE AND THE EASTERN 
QUESTION 


A Study in Diplomacy and Party Politics. By Pror. R. W. SETON-WATSON, 
D.Litt., Ph.D., F.B.A. Wéith illustrations and map. (Studies in Modern 
History.) 21s. 

THE STRUGGLE FOR SUPREMACY IN 
GERMANY, 1859-1866 


By Proressor S. HEINRICH FrRigDJUNG. ‘Translated by A. J. P. TayLor 
and W. L. McEtwee. (Studies in Modern History.) 15s. 


THE EMPIRE IN THESE DAYS 


An Interpretation. By Proressor R. CoupLanp, C.I.E., M.A., Beit 
Professor of Colonial History in the University of Oxford. About 8s. 6d. 


CIVILISATION AND THE GROWTH OF LAW 


By WiLu1AM A. ROBSON, PH.D., B.SC. (ECON.), author of “Justice and 
Administrative Law,’ etc. 


MEMOIRS OF DR. STRESEMANN, Vol. I 


English Edition. Translated, edited, and adapted by Eric SuTTON 
from the German Edition compiled by HENRY BERNHARD.  Jilustrated. 
About 25s. 


PRINCIPLES OF ECONOMIC PLANNING 


By G. D. H. Core. 6s. 

This book discusses in non-technical language the case for and against a 
Planned Economy, both in principle and with reference to existing 
conditions in Great Britain. 


PLEASURES OF PLANNING 


By I. M. Horosin, M.P. 4s. 6d. 
A witty and trenchant criticism of some modern panaceas. 


PLANNING FOR EMPLOYMENT 


By FourTe—EN MEMBERS OF PARLIAMENT including Lord Eustace Percy, 
Mr. Harold Macmillan, Mr. Hugh Molson and Mr. Noél Lindsay. 2s. 


WITH HORACE PLUNKETT IN IRELAND 


By R. A. ANDERSON. 


THE ESSENTIALS OF PARLIAMENTARY 
DEMOCRACY 


By R. Bassett. 7s. 6d. 

The author considers that the dangers threatening parliamentary 
democracy arise largely from failure to understand the significance of 
democratic institutions, and to realise that certain policies imply the 
rejection of democratic methods. 
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